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THE RISE OF THE ANTISLAVERY 
MOVEMENT IN SOUTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 


ROBERT WALLACE BREWSTER 


HE ENACTMENT by the Pennsylvania legislature, on March 1, 

1780, of a law providing for the gradual abolition of slavery 

within the commonwealth’ did not, as might be supposed, cre- 
ate any widespread and immediate sympathy among its citizenry for 
the cause later to be known as “abolitionism.” It is true that a strong 
sentiment favorable to the oppressed Negro had by that time developed 
among the Quakers, living principally around Philadelphia, but they 
comprised only a minority of the state’s population. Slavery had ante- 
dated the coming of William Penn, himself a slaveholder,? and it was 
further developed by the early Quakers who had constituted, for some 
time after the founding of the colony, the chief slaveholding group. It 
is estimated that approximately four thousand slaves, out of the total ten 


' Based upon a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association at Lancaster on October 16, 1937. Dr. Brewster is administrative head and 
assistant professor of history and political science at the Fayette Center of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Ed. 

2 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1700-1781, 1: 492. 

3 Wayland F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania, 245 (New York, 1935); “Let- 
ters of William Penn,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 33: 316 
(1909). In his will, Penn stipulated, “I give to...my blacks their freedom as is under 
my hand already.” Quoted in Edward R. Turner, “The Abolition of Slavery in Pennsyl- 
vania,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 36:132 (1912). 
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thousand blacks living in the commonwealth, were being held in bond- 
age at the time the gradual abolition law was passed.‘ 

The law of 1780 did not affect the status of those born to bondage 
before its enactment, but only provided that children of slaves born after 
that date should be free, although remaining as servants to their mas- 
ters until twenty-eight years of age. Consequently, the institution of 
slavery, having already existed in the colony for more than a century, 
was prolonged well into the nineteenth century. This is a fact to be re- 
membered when studying the rise of the antislavery movement. Al- 
though the United States Census lists no slaves for Pennsylvania after 
1840, it is obvious that the institution existed, to a degree at least, for 
some time after that date. It is thought that at least one slave was still 
being held in 1860.5 

It might be expected that southwestern Pennsylvania would not serve 
as proper ground for the cultivation of slavery: it was settled over a cen- 
tury later than the eastern section, where slavery was soon to be on the 
wane;° the economy of the area was typically frontier, with its lack of 
social caste and need for ostentatious display; and small farms with their 
diversified crops were not so well adapted to slave labor as were the 
southern plantations.? Moreover, the dominant religion was pious Cal- 
vinism, with the minority adhering mostly to other middle class “per- 
suasions,” such as Methodism.* Despite all this, slavery did gain a foot- 
hold in the region.and remained longer there than anywhere else in the 
state.? As late as 1821 there appeared the following advertisement in 
the Uniontown Genius of Liberty: “For Sale—A stout healthy young 
negro woman ...she is between 17 and 18 years of age and has to 
serve until she arrive at twenty-eight. She is now confined in the Union- 
town jail, for no other offence than that of running away from me... 


4 Turner, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 36:130, 142 (1912)- 
$ The owner was said to have been James Clark, of Donegal Township, Lancaster 
County. Turner, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 36:142 (1912). 


6 “Slavery reached its peak in eastern Pennsylvania about 1770, although it increased 


in Western Pennsylvania after that time.” Dunaway, History of Pennsylvania, 245. 

7 Joseph Doddridge, Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Parts 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania from 1763 to 1783, passim (Wellsburgh, Va., 1824). 

8]. N. Hays, “The Religious History,” in The Centennial Celebration of the Organ- 
ization of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 74-93 (Washington, Pa., 1881). 
9Edward R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, 16n. (Washington, 1911). 
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and am now determined to sell her, not wishing to have any body about 
my house that don’t wish to live with me. Any person wishing to pur- 
chase said girl will please to apply to the subscriber in Brownsville.”'° 

The fact that the area included in this study, comprising the present 
Westmoreland, Washington, Fayette, and Greene counties, was 
claimed by Virginia, until the boundary dispute was finally settled in 
1785,"" served as encouragement to many Virginians and Marylanders 
to occupy the region on the basis of Virginia land patents.'* Many, in- 
cluding George Washington, brought their slaves with them, which 
naturally helped to establish and prolong the institution. There is evi- 
dence to show that after the passage of the gradual abolition law of 1780 
many of the so-called “best families” moved into Kentucky and other 
slave territory, rather than suffer the loss of their full slave property." 
This southern influence was early shown in the first election of Wash- 
ington County, which then included the area that is now Greene Coun- 
ty. At this election, held in 1781, the Virginia partisans won a large ma- 
jority of the county offices."* 

The first federal census, that of 1790, reported for all the counties 
comprising the southwestern tip of Pennsylvania a total slave population 
of 675." This figure represented one slave to every twenty-four white 

10 Genius of Liberty (Uniontown), October 9, 1821. 

11 Boyd Crumrine, “The Boundary Controversy between Pennsylvania and Virginia; 
1748-1785,” in Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Annals, 1: 505 (September, 1902). A 
copy of the original map of Virginia claims in Pennsylvania is opposite p. 518. 

12James L. Bowman, “Some Historical Notes of South-West Pennsylvania,” written 
in 1846, ante, 10:52 (January, 1927). “The first settlers, almost without an exception, came 
from the frontier counties of Virginia and Maryland, chiefly from the former.” James 
Veech, The Monongahela of Old, 83 (Pittsburgh, 1858-92). See also Doddridge, Notes on 
the Settlement and Indian Wars, 80. 

13 Veech, Monongahela of Old, 99. Colonel Israel Shreve, the purchaser of Wash- 
ington’s lands in Perry Township, Fayette County, wrote to his brother in New Jersey 
on December 26, 1789, “Land does not rise much in this place, owing to the great 
emigration down the river. It seems as if people were crazy to get afloat on the Ohio.” 
Quoted in Franklin Ellis, ed., History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 128n. (Phila- 
delphia, 1882). 

14Washington Reporter, August 15, 1908, historical section, p. 1. 


nm 


1§ The validity of later census figures was questioned by Neville B. Craig, editor of 
the Pittsburgh Gazette. After a careful estimate he said that im 1830 the state had only 
go slaves as compared with the official count of 386. See Haszard’s Register of Pennsyl- 
vania, 9:270-272 (April 28, 1832). 
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persons, a ratio nearly double that for eastern Pennsylvania in the same 
year. The number rapidly declined so that the institution was practic- 
ally extinct by 1840, save for a few remaining children of slaves being 
held in servitude until twenty-eight years of age.’® In this connection it 
is interesting to note that in Washington County the reprehensible 
practice developed, until it was stopped by a Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court decision in 1826, of holding to servitude the grandchildren of 
slaves under the act of 1780. A state senatorial investigating committee 
reported in 1833 that in addition to this, the practice had developed and 
was then continuing, particularly throughout the entire southwestern 
region bordering on Virginia, of bringing in considerable numbers of 
blacks who were emancipated on condition that they serve a certain 
number of years, usually seven.'? 

Thus it may be seen that any movement in this area designed to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom for the black man would have to overcome 
not only the natural inertia characteristic of any established society, but 
also the inherited prejudices of a community made tolerant of slavery 
through long years of acceptance. It is true that in the economy of 
southwestern Pennsylvania, slavery played a small part; but as a force 
in molding group thought concerning a problem later to become na- 
tional in scope, its influence was great indeed. 

In this region, as elsewhere in the North, the first evidence of any 
sentiment hostile to slavery is found in the aid given by occasional citi- 
zens to fugitive slaves from the South. Just when the practice arose in 
southwestern Pennsylvania cannot be definitely determined. The sys- 
tem of secret trails was loosely organized; its operation was extremely 
furtive because of the fugitive slave laws and hostile local public opin- 


ion; and it was conducted mainly by those not given to keeping, or at 
least making known, any records. The leading authority on the subject 
assigns the years 1815 to 1817 as the period when the first systematic 


16 The records in the prothonotaries’ offices in the various counties contain the original 
affidavits of ownership of such, persons. A good discussion of slavery in this area is con- 
tained in Edward M. Burns, “Slavery in Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 8: 204 (October, 
1925). 

17 Speech of the Reverend A. Wylie at the organization meeting of the Western Ab- 
olition Society, Washington, Pa., January 26, 1824, in the Washingtow Reporter, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1824. The report of the committee is in Haxzard’s Register, 11:158 (March 
9, 1833). 
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lines appeared in eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania. It was this 
loose organization for aiding fugitive slaves, existing in the North from 
Nebraska to Maine, which came to be known, perhaps after the intro- 
duction of the steam railway around 1830, as the Underground Rail- 
road."* Earle R. Forrest, the Washington County historian, maintains 
definitely that it is improper to apply the formal term “Underground 
Railroad” to the activities of the area until after the early fifties when 
John Brown came in to organize them. The latter made West Middle- 
town, in Washington County, his headquarters, ostensibly for sheep- 
trading, and stimulated this sleepy village near the Virginia line into a 
hotbed of abolitionism.'? The writer was told by an old resident, who 
lived there during the Civil War, that nearly every home in the village 
had harbored fugitives at some time.*® Even the United Presbyterian 
Church was used upon occasion as a hideout.*' 

As far as can be determined, at least two underground lines entered 
southwestern Pennsylvania. One of these crossed the Mason-Dixon line 
in southern Greene County, where it branched, one line going to Union- 
town in Fayette County, and the other going by way of Leonardsville 
into Washington County.** The other route entered the state from 
Cumberland, Maryland, going to Somerfield and thence to Union- 
town. The trails branched at the latter point, one taking off to Browns- 
ville and Washington, another to California, another to Indiana, and 
yet a fourth going directly to West Middletown, where a number of 
the trails converged.*? Greensburg, in Westmoreland County, also had 
a station, although just what its southern connections were is not clear.*4 
By compiling the names of operators of the Underground Railroad, as 


18 Wilbur H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom, 37, 45 
(New York, 1899). A map showing the lines of travel is opposite p. 113. 

19 According to a conversation with Earle Forrest at Washington, Pa., in 1937. See 
also his History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 1:424 (Chicago, 1926). 

20 R. V. Clark, formerly sheriff of Washington County. This is corroborated by For- 
rest, Washingtom County, 424. 

21 Washington Reporter, August 15, 1908, historical section, p. 1ff. 

22 Andrew J. Waychoff, Local History as Published by the Democrat Messenger, no. 
56 ([Waynesburg], n.d.). 

23 Siebert, Underground Railroad, map, p. 113; Joseph F. McFarland, 20th Century 
History of the City of Washington and Washington County, Pennsylvania, 129 (Chicago, 
1910); Waychoff, Local History, no. 56. 

24 Siebert, Underground Railroad, map, p. 113. 
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given by various investigators or as related to the writer by the older 
residents descended from early settlers, the conclusion is reached that 
approximately two dozen bona fide underground stations were in op- 
eration at various times in the four counties.*5 

Contemporaneous with the extension of underground activities in 
southwestern Pennsylvania was the development of formal abolition and 
antislavery societies throughout the area. Because the operators of the 
Underground Railroad worked in secret, sometimes even without the 
knowledge of their own families,*® their activities gave little occasion for 
public expression of local opinion. But with the rise of abolition societies 
in the twenties, which deliberately sought publicity to further their cam- 
paigns, the subject of slavery became one for public judgment. 

At this point, it might be well to explain that the term “abolitionist” 
was originally applied to those who desired to end slavery by orderly per- 
suasion and education under the Constitution and the laws. The re- 
sulting movement displayed greatest strength before the early 1830’s, 
when it was finally eclipsed by the more radical antislavery movement 
launched by William Lloyd Garrison. The adherents of this latter group 
were “impatient at the scant success of their fellow workers,” and were 
willing to destroy slavery at any cost, “whether of law, of state rights, 
or of constitution.”*? With the emergence of a public opinion hostile to 
this more violent form of opposition to slavery, the term “‘abolitionism” 
was applied to any and all efforts to aid the general cause. For this rea- 
son the term finally came to be considered one of especial opprobrium.*® 

It was in Washington County that the first abolition society in south- 
western Pennsylvania was formed. In late December, 1823, a notice 
appeared in the local newspapers calling upon citizens of the county and 
vicinity who were “favorable to the formation of a Society for the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, and for endeavoring to ameloriate [sic] the condition 

25 Authorities consulted are Waychoff, Siebert, McFarland, and Forrest; residents in- 
terviewed in 1937 are Mrs. Madeline LeMoyne Reed and R. V. Clark, of Washington, 
Pa., and Mr. and Mrs. James Murdock of West Middletown. Mrs. Murdock is a de- 
scendant of Judge William McKeever, the famous abolitionist of the region. 

26 Related to the author by Mrs. James Murdock in 1937. 

27 Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, 207. 


28 An excellent discussion of the use of the term is in Turner, The Negro in Pennsyl- 
vania, 207-209. 
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of the African Race” to meet at the courthouse on January 26, 1824.79 
At this meeting a constitution was submitted outlining the organization 
to be erected and naming it the “Western Abolition Society.” Nearly 
fifty persons joined. The Reverend Andrew Wylie, president of Wash- 
ington College and an active force in local abolitionism, made the prin- 
cipal address. In it he enunciated the basic principles of the society as 
being: to ameliorate the lot of the free Negroes of Pennsylvania, to pre- 
vent them from being kidnapped and sold in slave states, and to carry 
into effect proper plans for opposing slavery in general.3° 

Similar societies were organized at Centerville and West Middletown 
in Washington County, and at Brownsville and Bridgeport in Fay- 
ette.3" An announcement of the annual convention of the abolition so- 
cieties of Washington and Fayette counties, in 1827, obviously indicates 
that such an organization existed at that time in the latter county, no 
doubt with headquarters in Uniontown.3* One society is known to have 
existed, also, in Westmoreland County.?3 These organizations remained 
active until the close of the twenties, when notices of their activities 
ceased to appear, except occasionally, in the newspapers. 

Interest, it appears, was then transferred to a new type of movement 
designed to help the blacks, namely, colonization in Africa. As far back 
as 1819 the Reverend Mr. Pinney, an agent of the American Coloni- 
zation Society and a former governor of Liberia, came through the re- 
gion on a speaking tour.*4 In the fall of 1826 Washington County again 
led with the formation of a colonization society, the purpose of which 


29 Washington Examiner, December 27, 1823; Washington Reporter, December 29, 
1823. The notice was printed in subsequent issues until the time of the meeting. 

30 Washington Reporter, February 9, 1824. See also Washington Examiner, February 
7, 1824. 

31 A notice of a meeting of the Centerville society on February 11, 1826, is in the 
Washington Examiner for March 11; its resolutions were printed in the same paper on 
January 13, 1827. An account of the West Middletown society, formed in the summer of 
1826, and an account of a meeting of the “Brownsville and Bridgeport Abolition So- 
ciety,” held on August 19, 1826, are in the Examiner for July 1, 1826, and January 13, 
1827, respectively. 

32 Washington Examiner, May 26, 1827. 

33 Greensburg Gazette, January 9, 1829. 

34 Pinney spoke in Greensburg, Elizabeth, Webster, Rostraver Township, Robbstown, 
and other places near Pittsburgh. See Westmoreland Intelligencer (Greensburg), May 14, 
1819. 
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was to stimulate interest in transporting the Negroes to Africa.** A simi- 
lar organization, the Westmoreland Colonization Society, was founded 
two years later in Greensburg. Typical of their vague but high-sounding 
principles is the statement of this society to the effect that its purpose was 
“to meliorate the condition and promote both the spiritual and temporal 
happiness of the people of color, by providing the means whereby they 
may arrive at that degree of personal and mental freedom to which an 
all-wise Providence has certainly destined them, and to rescue a race of 
immortal beings from a state of ignorance and degradation in which 
they have existed.” 

These early colonization societies, like their abolitionist cousins, soon 
fell into lethargy. By 1829 or 1830 they had become inactive and they 
remained so until revived in the middle thirties as a challenge to the 
newer and more radical antislavery societies then being formed as auxil- 
iaries to William Lloyd Garrison’s nation-wide movement. 

In the introduction of the radical antislavery movement to south- 
western Pennsylvania, Washington County led once more with the for- 
mation of an antislavery society on July 15, 1834,37 only seven months 
after the founding of the American Antislavery Society in Philadelphia. 
Washington led not only this area but the entire western part of the 
state as well. No record of any such society in Allegheny County can be 
found until 1835, and in the other western counties they were not 
formed, if at all, until 1835 or later.3* The movement was started by 
the appearance, in May, 1834, of an agent of the American Antislav- 
ery Society from Philadelphia, who addressed “a very large and respect- 
able” meeting of citizens at the courthouse in Washington.’? After ex- 


plaining the views and purpose of his organization, he set forth at length 


35 An announcement of the meeting for organizing the society, and an account of 
organization and statements of purpose are in the Washington Examiner for September 
30 and October 14, 1826, respectively. 

36 Greensburg Gazette, May 30, 1828. The society was organized on May 19. 

37 Notice of the meeting appeared in the Washington Examiner, July 12, 1834. 

38 Burns, ante, 8:209 (October, 1925). Antislavery societies were formed in Beaver, 
Mercer, and Venango counties in 1835, and in Erie County in 1836. The Westmoreland 
society was formed in 1836. No records of such societies in Greene or Fayette counties 
have been found. 

39 The account in this paragraph of the Washington meetings is based on that in the 
Washington Examiner for May 24, 1834. 
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his opposition to the objectives of the American Colonization Society. 
It was agreed by those assembled to hold a meeting the following week 
to debate the question, ““Which is the preferable plan, that of the Anti- 
Slavery, or the American Colonization Society, for the abolition of Slav- 
ery.” At this subsequent meeting, which in some way was organized 


under the control of the pro-colonists, many speeches were given on both 
sides of the proposition, each limited to thirty minutes. “So great was the 
interest, excited by the discussion,” the account states, “that, notwith- 
standing its extreme length, the attention of the audience did not seem 
to flag, but on the contrary to become more intense; and at the close the 
house was more crowded than it had been at any former period.” At the 
termination of the debate an audience vote was taken which went over- 
whelmingly in favor of the colonization views. It was also decided to au- 
thorize the appointment of a committee of five to make immediate ar- 
rangements for reviving the colonization society of the county. Such 
were the views held by Washington County’s representative citizens in 
1834 concerning the two forms of abolitionism. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted in behalf of reviving the 
colonization society, a meeting was held nine days later at which time a 
new constitution was adopted and a plan of action determined upon.*° 
Long appeals were addressed to the people throughout the summer and 
fall, in the columns of the local newspapers, requesting support; and 
several church congregations of the county responded to the plea with 
cash donations." Shortly after this reorganization took place, an auxili- 
ary colonization society was formed by the Washington College stu- 
dents.** The revival spread to West Middletown, where a society was 
established in 1838.4? During this revival, also, an organization was 
formed in Uniontown, on May 16, 1836; and in 1837 the Greensburg 
partisans of colonization reformed an auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Col- 
onization Society, the object being “exclusively directed” to the coloni- 
zation of free Negroes from the United States on the coast of Africa.‘ 

4° Washington Examiner, June 7, 1834. The meeting was held on May 29. 

4° Washington Examiner, September 27, October, 1834. 

42 Washington Examiner, June 14, 1834. 

43 Our Country (Washington, Pa.), July 11, 1838. 


44 Genius of Liberty (Uniontown), May 25, 1836; Westmoreland Intelligencer 
(Greensburg), July 14, 1837. 
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The revival was, however, short-lived, and erelong these revivified col- 
onization societies went the way of their predecessors into oblivion. 

To return to the antislavery movement, it appears that the above- 
mentioned meeting in Washington during the summer of 1834, at 
which the debate over colonization versus antislavery had taken place, 
not only stirred the colonization forces into action but, by the same 
token, stimulated the exponents of antislavery into doing something as 
well. The notice that appeared in the local newspapers calling for a 
meeting to form an antislavery society, to be held on July 15, 1834, was 
signed by fifteen rather prominent citizens.45 One was Dr. Francis 
Julius LeMoyne, a young man of thirty-five who was destined to be- 
come a national figure, was associated with Garrison himself in the an- 
tislavery crusade, and was thrice candidate for governor of Pennsylvania 
on the abolitionist ticket.4° Nothing can be found concerning the ac- 
tivities of the group during the following year, except that its members 
aided in forming a similar society at West Middletown.*” 

At the annual meeting of this society on July 4, 1835, however, an 
aggressive program was outlined. An address to the people was pre- 
pared by a committee and published in the local newspapers. It was de- 
clared: “Our object is the entire abolition of Slavery throughout the 
whole of the slave holding portion of the United States .. . We advocate 


the immediate emancipation of the slave.”’** 


These were strong words and consequently it is not surprising to find 
the call for a public meeting issued soon thereafter by the opponents of 


antislavery, for the ‘ 


terference of those persons in Pennsylvania, and in other non-slave- 
holding states, called abolitionists, with the domestic and civil institu- 
tions of the south.” At the meeting, convened on October 2 and presided 


‘purpose of expressing . . . disapprobation of the in- 


45 Washington Examiner, July 12, 1834. According to Alfred Creigh, History of 
Washington County from Its First Settlement to the Present Time, 362 ([Washington, 
Pa.], 1870), and Forrest, Washington County, 419, the society was formed on July 4; 
although Forrest, on p. 418, quotes the notice in the Examiner of July 12, calling for 
the organization meeting three days later. 

46 An account of Dr. LeMoyne is in the Dictionary of American Biography, 11: 163 
(New York, 1933). He was a candidate in the elections of 1841, 1844, and 1847. 

47 Washington Examiner, November 8, 1834. 

48 Our Country (Washington, Pa.), August 13, 1835; Washington Examiner, August 
15, 1835. 
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over by Judge Baird, resolutions were submitted by a committee com- 
posed of some of the leading citizens, including a minister, and were 
unanimously adopted. One was to the effect that the attempt of citizens 
of one state to interfere with the civil institutions of another violated the 
spirit of the Constitution and the Union.‘ Antislavery in southwestern 
Pennsylvania was having its first taste of public opposition, and erelong 
it was destined to taste more deeply of the bitter cup. 

The above-mentioned colonization society formed at Uniontown in 
May, 1836, was organized by a large gathering of Fayette County citi- 
zens as a result of this general resurgence of interest in the slavery ques- 
tion. Nearly twenty persons joined at the first meeting. Dr. Daniel 
Sturgeon, four years later elected United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, was made president. The “good feeling and harmony which pre- 
vailed” was interrupted by the appearance of an agent of the American 
Antislavery Society, the Reverend Samuel Gould, who requested per- 
mission to speak to the group. After due consideration, his request was 
refused by a unanimous vote, including that of all the ministers of Union- 
town in attendance, and it was reported that the group as a whole had 
“no relish for abolition.” The agent, however, was undaunted and an- 
nounced that he would address the people the next day. In trying to find 
a place to hold his own meeting, he was denied the use of all the churches 
of Uniontown, which indicated that there was no sympathy from this 
quarter toward his radical ideas concerning the immediate abolition of 
human slavery. He finally obtained the use of the courthouse, and an- 
nounced the meeting for four o’clock on May 17, 1836; he did this de- 
spite the warning “not to attempt to lecture in the face of an excited 
populace.”5° 

At the appointed hour a crowd gathered. As soon as Gould took his 
place an indignant cry was raised that he should not proceed. Amid the 
din, a gentleman came forward and called out in a loud voice for a vote 
on whether the speaker should continue. Only four or five voted affirma- 
tively, but a thunderous “No! No!” was received in the negative. De- 
termined to continue, the would-be speaker kept his seat. The uproar 


49 Our Country (Washington, Pa.), September 10, 24, 1835; Creigh, Washington 
County, 362, 363. 

5° Genius of Liberty (Uniontown), May 25, 1836. This is a good example of the 
juxtaposition of the terms “abolition” and “antislavery.” 
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continued for nearly a quarter of an hour when someone in the crowd 
called out, “Tar and feathers”; whereupon the good man, apparently 
feeling that discretion was the better part of valor, got up and was es- 
corted through the crowd and down the street, making a promise that 
he would leave town. In commenting upon the affair, the editor of the 


Uniontown newspaper, ironically called the Genius of Liberty, wrote: 


“We understand that our town is again to be set in commotion by an- 
other visit from this itinerating stirer up of sedition. If so, we think the 
civil authorities ought to interfere, or else hold him accountable for what 
ever may ensue.”5* 

Whether this particular “stirer up of sedition” ever returned cannot 
be determined, as the newspaper files for some time afterward are very 
incomplete. Apparently he or some other antislavery agent did come back 
early the next year, as there is a newspaper account of a “Great meeting 
of the People” held at the courthouse on March 8, 1837, to protest the 
“‘Jate movements of the immediate abolitionists.” A committee of thirty- 
one members was appointed to draft resolutions. The list of names read 
like a “Who’s Who” of Uniontown. The resolutions that were pre- 
sented in due course, and unanimously accepted, stated that the “citizens 
of Fayette county in this meeting convened, consider the constitution 
of the United States as a sacred compact amongst the several states of the 
Union,” and that there is no more justification for interference with the 
southern relationship of master and servant than with the growing of 
cotton.’* As far as can be determined, the antislavery forces were un- 
successful in establishing a unit in Uniontown. 

Meanwhile the antislavery cause was meeting with strong opposition 
but better success in Washington. It will be recalled that the first anti- 
slavery society in western Pennsylvania was formed there on July 15, 
1834, and that, beginning with the first annual meeting the following 
year, an aggressive program was enunciated. This precipitated, in turn, 
a public meeting which censured the activities of the society. Undaunted 
by this, the society continued its program. In the summer of 1836, a 
meeting was held in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Washing- 
ton at which the Reverend Samuel Gould, who had been driven out of 
Uniontown a few weeks before, delivered the address of the evening. 


S'Editorial, in Genius of Liberty (Uniontown), May 25, 1836. 
52 Genius of Liberty (Uniontown), March 22, 1837. 
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Here, too, he had been warned not to speak, and, as was expected, a mob 
gathered outside the church. As the minister spoke, a bombardment of 
stones, eggs, and other missiles was rained upon the building, some of 
them crashing through the windows. At the close of the services a cor- 
don was formed around him as an escort through the mob. The protect- 
ing ring was broken but he was rescued by a sympathizer, living on the 
street, who opened the door of his home and took him in. By leaving 
through another exit the crusader was able to arrive in safety at the home 
of Dr. LeMoyne.*? 

Such turbulence, as might be expected, resulted in another public in- 
dignation meeting against the abolitionists. It was presided over by the 
chief burgess of Washington, John R. Griffith. After numerous speeches 
were heard, resolutions were drawn up and adopted again condemning 
in strong terms “the late violent and irregular consequences which have 
resulted from the attempts of certain Abolition Agents in intruding their 
opinions upon the public in this place.” Those participating in the riot 
against the abolitionists, it is interesting to note, were also censured, 
upon the grounds that such demonstrations would only aid the cause. 


This action called forth a counter indignation meeting in near-by West 


Middletown, three days later, in which resolutions were passed con- 
demning the action of the opponents of antislavery in Washington as 
well as their meeting.* 

The Washington abolitionists would not be deterred in their efforts 
and went ahead with plans for their annual meeting the following week. 
It was held on the premises of Dr. LeMoyne and was “one of the larg- 
est [assemblies] ever convened in the borough of Washington.”55 The 
indomitable Reverend Samuel Gould again spoke. Violence had been 
threatened, so as a precaution one of Dr. LeMoyne’s sons was placed 
in a strategic position on the second-story porch overlooking the garden 

53 The description is based on the account given the author by Mrs. Madeline Le- 
Moyne Reed, the last surviving child of Dr. LeMoyne. Mrs. Reed was born in 1843 and 
resides in the famous old home on Maiden Street, Washington, built in 1812 and later 
used as an Underground Railroad station by Dr. LeMoyne. A picture of this house is in 
Charles M. Stotz, The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania, 111 (New York, 
1936). See also detailed accounts in Forrest, Washington County, 419. 

54 Our Country (Washington, Pa.), June 30, 1836. 


55 Our Country (Washington, Pa.), July 14, 1836. Dr. LeMoyne was elected presi- 
dent of the society. 
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in which the people were assembled, with a hive of bees ready to be 
tossed into their midst should they become unruly. Except for some 
heckling, however, nothing untoward occurred.*° This was the last evi- 
dence of violence toward the organization that has been found. 

A few months prior to these stirring events in Uniontown and Wash- 
ington, Gould had directed the organization in Greensburg of the 
“Westmoreland County Anti-Slavery Society.” It was very conserva- 
tive, calling only for Congress to abolish slavery where it had jurisdic- 
tion and to allow the various state legislatures to do it for themselves. 
“We expect,” it was stated, “to accomplish the abolition of slavery by 
moral means; by appeals to the understandings and consciences of all 
slave holders.”7 In response to a call issued for the formation of similar 
societies throughout Westmoreland County, such societies were estab- 
lished within the ensuing year at Mount Pleasant, Madisonville, and in 
two other towns, not named.5* With such mild sentiments for a plat- 
form, it is not surprising that evidence of violence toward these organi- 
zations cannot be found. The parent society, and its affiliates in the 
county, remained active until 1839 or 1840, when they, like the others 
of the region, ceased to be heard from. 

Concerning Greene County, of which little has been said, nothing can 
be learned of the existence of any appreciable abolition sentiment. A 
fire in 1916 destroyed the only newspaper file of the local papers extant, 
so that reliance must be placed solely on the memories of the older resi- 
dents. The consensus seems to be that, because of the proximity of the 
county to Virginia, the sympathies of the people remained strongly pro- 
slavery, even throughout the Civil War. The writer was informed that 
an active unit of the Knights of the Golden Circle existed there to dis- 

56 This account was given the author by Mrs. Madeline LeMoyne Reed in 1937. 

$7 Westmoreland Intelligencer (Greensburg), March 4, 1836. The meeting was held 
on February 25. As late as August, 1838, the Westmoreland society resolved at its quar- 
terly meeting, “We hold that Congress has no more right to abolish Slavery in the 
Southern States, than in the French Islands. Of course we desire no national legislation 
en the subject... We hold that Slavery can only lawfully be abolished by the Legisla- 
tures of the several States, and that the exercise of any other than moral influence to 
induce such abolition is unconstitutional.” Westmoreland Intelligencer (Greensburg), Au- 
gust 31, 1838. 

$8 Westmoreland Intelligencer (Greensburg), July 22, November 11, 1836. In the 


March 3, 1837, issue, mention is made of four societies at the quarterly meeting. 
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courage the northern prosecution of the war; anyone suspected of abo- 
lition sentiment might have his haystacks burned and his windows 
stoned, even by his own relatives; and in some instances the county offi- 
cials were so strongly proslavery that they would do nothing toward ap- 
prehending or prosecuting those perpetrating the depredations.5? As in- 
dicated early in this article, there were perhaps two or three Underground 
Railroad stations in the county, but beyond this, apparently, no type of 
antislavery organization existed. 

The existence of the numerous abolition, colonization, and antislavery 
societies previously discussed, and the emergence of occasional public 
demonstrations against their activities, must not give the false impres- 
sion that the people of southwestern Pennsylvania were deeply concerned 
with the Negro question; quite the contrary was true. There was a mi- 
nority group of abolitionists, and a much larger group of adherents of the 
status quo willing to do battle for it when challenged; but by and large 
the masses of the citizenry during the period were content to live their 
lives and let well enough alone. In fact, had it not been for a small but 
active group of abolitionists in the borough of Washington and in West 
Middletown, the story of the antislavery movement in southwestern 
Pennsylvania would indeed be brief. The newspapers rarely had any 


editorial comment to make, as they were occupied with politics, foreign 
affairs, and “melancholy accidents.” Judging from news space and edi- 
torial attention received, such affairs as temperance, Antimasonry, 
workingmen’s rights, and the plight of the suffering Greeks were of 
much greater interest.°° The Washington Society for the Detection of 
Horse Thieves received much more newspaper space than did the aboli- 
tion societies. 


59 Information acquired in 1937 from Judge A. H. Sayres and others of Waynesburg. 
See also Washington Reporter, August 15, 1908, historical section, passim. 

60 In the Washington Examiner, September 26, 1835, the editor printed a long article 
submitted by the antislavery forces, but he voiced his disapproval of the “sentiments and 
scheme of the Immediate Abolitionists.’? Temperance received attention after 1830, and 
Antimasonry between 1827 and 1840. A report of a meeting to consider workingmen’s 
rights and resolutions drafted at Uniontown are in the Genius of Liberty for August 22, 
1831. On February 17, 1827, a public meeting, reported in the Washington Examiner 
for that date, was held in the Washington courthouse to obtain aid for the “suffering 
Greeks.” Meetings were later held for the same purpose in West Middletown and Hills- 
borough. Washington Examiner, March 10, 1827. 
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Even the churches, as institutions, paid little attention to the great 
question until the closing days before the Civil War. The presbyterial 
records of Redstone and of Washington, comprising the greater part of 


the area, make no mention of slavery, 


although resolutions may fre- 
quently be found opposing horse-racing, Sabbath desecration, and non- 


Christian amusements such as “balls, dances, routs, [amd] theatrical ex- 


hibitions.”** One of the first Presbyterian ministers of the area, the 


Reverend James Finley, held eight slaves, according to the registry, un- 
der the law of March 1, 1780; and four Westmoreland County min- 
isters likewise reported holding bondsmen.® It has been said that some 
of the pious residents of this latter county who would not “shave a 


? nevertheless saw no harm in 


beard, on the Sabbath day, for a cow,’ 
holding slaves.*4 There had been some influential Quakers in the region 
in early times, but they soon died out, and practically none remained by 
the Civil War period.® 

Despite this institutional conservatism, some of the ministers, particu- 
larly the Presbyterian ministers of Washington, were aggressive leaders 
in all phases of the antislavery movement. After 1820 it was they, in the 
latter place, who called the meetings, offered the use of their churches, 
and served as officers in the groups out of which societies were formed. 
This likewise was the case in Westmoreland County. Not all ministers 
in Washington, however, were supporters of antislavery, as indicated by 
the fact that Dr. LeMoyne heard the minister at the First Presbyterian 
Church of that borough denounce the movement, causing the young 
crusader to leave the church, never again to return. As previously re- 
lated, the ministers of Uniontown appeared unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to the radical phase of the movement. 

61 See Presbytery of Redstone, Minutes. ..September 19, 1781, to December, 1831 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1878); History of the Presbytery of Washington (Philadelphia, 1589), in which 
it is stated in a footnote on p. 27 that “on the subject of negro slavery, nothing is found 
in the Presbyterial records.” 

62 Synod of 1817, quoted in History of the Presbytery of Washington, 28. 

63 Veech, Monongahela of Old, 99; Burns, anfe, 8: 204 (October, 1925). 

64 Hugh H. Brackenridge, Modern Chivalry, 1:184 (3 vols. in 1—Philadelphia, 1808). 

65 “Quaker Records of Western Pennsylvania, Redstone, and Wheatland Minutes” 
(compiled in 1936), in the Public Library of Uniontown. 

66 Related to the author in 1937 by Mrs. Madeline LeMoyne Reed. 
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This survey has shown that the reaction of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania to the slavery question followed much the same pattern and time 
cycle as that of the state. The fact that slavery survived there longer 
than elsewhere in the commonwealth no doubt made the citizenry more 
acquiescent to it; but their reactions were none the less typical. 

In a word, opposition to slavery first developed in a furtive way, 
around 1820, among a very small minority who aided fugitive slaves 
seeking escape to freedom in Canada. This movement, at first loose and 
informal, became within the next twenty-five years a part of the regular 
Underground Railroad system. With the formation of the first abolition 
society in Washington, early in 1824, the formal protest against slavery 
in southwestern Pennsylvania was launched. The movement, which was 
mild in sentiment and vague in plan, spread rapidly throughout the area 
during the ensuing years. This original abolition sentiment was soon 


directed into colonization channels by the formation of societies pledged 
to a scheme of returning the blacks to Africa. This brand of abolition- 
ism, although appearing practical in that it proposed a definite “solution” 


to the vexing problem, proved to be as vague and impractical as that of 
the original abolition societies. The colonization groups soon became in- 
active, only to be revived by the threat of immediate action on the part 
of the antislavery societies, which were first organized in the area during 
1834. The latter, organized as a part of William Lloyd Garrison’s 
campaign, were considered radical because the immediate and unquali- 
fied freedom of the slaves was advocated. It was then that the first dis- 
play of violence against the movement was shown. As long as the advo- 
cates of human rights for the Negro confined their efforts to the realm 
of high-sounding phrases and pious platitudes, toleration and even active 
support from the citizenry were forthcoming. But from the very first, 
the antislavery advocates faced open violence in many places. The for- 
mation of antislavery societies constituted the last phase of organiza- 
tional effort, and by the close of the thirties the cause seemed to have 
spent itself. Thereafter, a slowly developing tolerance for aggressive 
abolitionism can be discerned, which became more pronounced after 


67 An excellent summary of this broader movement is in Turner, The Negro in Penn- 


sylvania. 
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1850 when national events, such as the Compromise of 1850, the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, and the Dred Scott Decision, aroused the North in 
general to the importance of the slavery question to national union and 


economy. 

Thus did a people react, despite their tradition of frontier independ- 
ence and democratic principles of equalitarianism, to the rising struggle 
for human freedom. About their heads were gathering the clouds of an 
impending storm destined, because of its far-reaching economic and po- 
litical complications, to wreck the established institution of slavery in 
which they had been so ready to acquiesce. When the call finally came 
to make the supreme sacrifice, in order to preserve the Union, they ral- 
lied enthusiastically to the cause, little realizing the broad implications 
of the struggle. Here again the inertia of the status quo was finally over- 
come by the imperceptible pressure of a social imperative. 


68 Even as late as 1852, however, the Democrats, in a big rally at Uniontown, re- 
solved, “That the American democracy...has always opposed abolitionism and fanati- 
cism.” On another occasion abolitionism was referred to as “Niggerism and Fanaticism.” 


Genius of Liberty (Uniontown), July 1, June 24, 18§2. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYHOOD YEARS IN 
SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 1788-1804 


WILLIAM WINANS 


B EFORE the author of these recollections is permitted to speak for him- 
self, he must be introduced to western Pennsylvania readers. Al- 
though he was born on Chestnut Ridge, in 1788, and lived with his 
family at one or another place in southwestern Pennsylvania until he was 
sixteen, William Winans spent the rest of his life in the Middle West and 
South. Starting as an itinerant Methodist preacher in communities of the 
lower Ohio Valley, he pioneered in the spread and culture of Methodism 
in Mississippi and Louisiana and became the outstanding Methodist lead- 
er of his time in that region, as well as a figure of sectional and even 
national prominence. 

One may well leave to his telling the story of his early years in Penn- 
sylvania, except that a word may be advanced about his parents and about 
the supposed occasion for his family’s removal from these parts. Of his 
father, whom he lost at the age of two, nothing appears to be known, but 
of his mother it is said that she was descended from Stephen Hopkins, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. The latter, as will 
presently appear, was a devout Methodist, and because her youngest son, 


William, was at first a bit wayward, it has been surmised that the family’s 
removal to Clermont County, Ohio, in 1804, was prompted by her de- 
sire to get him away from certain associations that she, and later he, too, 


regarded as evil. 

Perhaps even more effective than this change of scene were the stir- 
rings of an innate sense of decency and rectitude in young Winans, for he 
was shortly to be found securing his release from an apprenticeship to a 
“House-joiner,” largely because the work “exposed one to so much rude 
and wicked company.” Followed then, in quick succession, his conversion 
and entrance into the ministry, first as an “Exhorter,” and then, in 1808, 


19 
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as a member of the “Itinerant Connection.” He was ordained deacon in 
1812, elder in 1814, and in 1821 received from Baton Rouge College 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, the first such degree ever conferred, 
it is said, upon an American Methodist minister, and an honor duplicated 
in later years by Randolph-Macon College. 

The scenes of Dr. Winans’ labors during the first five years of his 
ministry were on the Limestone Circuit in southern Ohio and northern 
Kentucky; the Vincennes Circuit, which embraced the settlements along 
the Wabash and White rivers from the Indiana line to the Ohio River; 
and the Natchez, Claiborne, and Wilkinson circuits in the then territory 
of Mississippi. In the winter and spring of 1813-14 he broke ground for 
the permanent establishment, a few years later, of Methodism in New 
Orleans, by holding preaching services, and teaching school for a liveli- 
hood, until about the first of July, when he returned to the Natchez and 
Clairborne circuits for the balance of the conference year. Incidentally, 
this return trip was made in part on the pioneer river steamboat “New 
Orleans,” or “Orleans” as Dr. Winans has it, about three years after 
its construction and launching at Pittsburgh. 

After that, for about five years, he retired from active ministerial 
service on account of throat trouble, and during this interval he married, 
settled near Centerville, Mississippi, and engaged successively in planta- 
tion management, farming on his own, and teaching school, as well as in 
the organization and promotion of a local literary and debating society. 

In 1820 he returned to the itinerancy and continued in that connec- 
tion in various capacities until his death in 1857. He was presiding elder 
of the Mississippi District, intermittently, for a number of years; of the 
New Orleans District, five years; of the Washington District, six years; 
and of the Natchez District, six years. He served as superintendent of the 
Choctaw Mission of the Mississippi Conference in 1824; as trustee of 
Elizabeth Female Academy and Centenary College for eight years; and 
as field representative of Centenary College in 1845 and 1849. He was 
a delegate to nine general conferences; a member of the convention that 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1845; and thrice 
a delegate to general conferences of the latter body. At the same time he 
took an active interest in politics, once running for Congress himself, and 
he supported the American Colonization Society and its plan for solving 
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the negro problem. In a word, the unschooled lad from the mountains 
of southwestern Pennsylvania through his own efforts became a man of 
considerable learning, an eloquent preacher, an able debater, and an 
outstanding leader, not only in his church, but also in the larger commu- 
nity within the sphere of his broad influence. 

In 1855, at the age of sixty-seven, Dr. Winans started to write the 
story of his life, but death intervened after he had brought the account 
up to the year 1825, and the task of preparing a complete biography was 
left, under the terms of his will, to the Reverend Dr. William Hamilton 
Watkins, a ministerial associate. For certain good reasons the latter left 
the task unfinished, and his grandson, the Honorable William H. Wat- 
kins of Jackson, Mississippi, chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History, has undertaken to com- 
plete the biography, in collaboration with Mr. Ray Holder of Duke Uni- 
versity, who as a student at the University of Mississippi presented as a 
master’s thesis a transcript of ““The Autobiography of William Winans,” 
with a biographical introduction.' 

For the opportunity to publish the Pennsylvania portion of the auto- 
biography, the original of which, with many other Winans papers, is in 
the keeping of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History, the 
editor is indebted to Mr. Watkins, who supplied a copy of that portion, 
together with much supplementary information; to Dr. William D. 
McCain, director of the department, who loaned a copy of Mr. Holder’s 
thesis; and to Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, through whom this most interesting document 
was brought to the attention of the editor in the first place. 

The following rendition of the Pennsylvania portion of the document 

1 To a short biography of Dr. Winans in the Dictionary of American Biography (20:373) 
are appended the following references to published materials: J. G. Jones, A Complete 
History of Methodism as Connected with the Mississippi Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, two volumes (1908); C. F. Deems, Annals of Southern Methodism 
for 1855 (1856); Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, 1845-57 (1859); Abel Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, four volumes (1864-67); J. J. Tigert, A Constitutional History 
of American Episcopal Methodism (1904); L. C. Matlack, The History of American Slavery 
and Methodism from 1780 to01849 (1849;) and Daily Picayune (New Orleans), September 


5, 1857. To the list may be added T. L. Mellen, editor, In Memoriam: Life and Labors of 
the Rev. William Hamilton Watkins, D.D. (1886). 
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is based on Mr. Holder’s transcript and is intended to follow it faithfully, 
except for liberties taken in the paragraphing of long stretches of text, 
and for choices made in a few instances between alternative interpreta- 
tions of illegible words. 


DR. WINANS’ NARRATIVE 


I was born on the Ches[t]nut Ridge in the State of Pennsylvania 
on the third day of November, 1788.? I was the youngest of five 
children, three females and two males. When I was two years old we 


were left, by a painful dispensation, fatherless, and in poverty. It fol- 
lowed naturally that I was early rendered familiar with hardships and 
privations. The privations I felt most severely, even in childhood, and 
the only one which has been painful to me in retrospect was that of the 
means of acquiring a liberal education. All the advantages I ever de- 
rived from regular school instruction was in etymology, orthography, 
and such a knowledge of arithmetic as could be imparted to me in thir- 
teen and one half days. By far the greater portion of etymological and 
orthographical education was received at home by snatches in the in- 
tervals of toil, from my mother, and from my sisters and brother. I have 
no distinct recollection how or when I learned to spell or read—both 
exercises are among my earliest reminiscences. From my brother, who 
was four years older than myself, I learned the art of writing, that is, 
he set me copies and gave me such instruction in the art as his own very 
limited acquaintance with it enabled him to give; and by dint of much 
practice I acquired so far that important art as to be able, with con- 
siderable facility, to write legibly, but not elegantly. 

I had a turn, perhaps I should say a gen[ius for] arithmetical calcula- 
tions. In the thirteen days and a half which I devoted to arithmetic 
under the instruction of a teacher I mastered all the primary rules, in- 
cluding decimal and vulgar fractions, and made considerable progress 
in the Single Rule of Three, having commenced in Notation. Dilworth’s 
Arithmetic was, I think, the text book we used. This is a progress which 
I have never known equaled by any student besides. That my progress 
was sure as well as rapid, is evident from the fact, that, when I com- 


2 According to Mr. Holder, the place was near Braddock’s Grave. 
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menced operations under any new rule or case, I almost always per- 
formed the first independently of any instruction from the teacher. 
Upon examining my work, he would frequently say, “You have the 
right answer, but you have obtained it by a process with which I am 
unacquainted.” He would then instruct me in the mode of operating 
Secundem Artem, in the rule or case to which my sum belonged, after 
which, I had no other labor to perform under that rule or case than to 
make and combine the figures necessary in the operation of the various 
sums given to be operated. I have often regretted that circumstances did 
not permit my testing the force of my genius for Mathematics. I feel 
assured that, if I could have excelled in anything, it would have been in 
Mathematical Science. But, Providence had ordered [other]wise; and, 
to repine would therefore be impious. I had the pleasure of returning 
the obligation I had received from my brother in the instruction he gave 
me in the Art of Writing: for I taught him Arithmetic. 

The English Grammer [sic] was not taught in any schools within my 
knowledge, during my minority. My own mode of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of it is somewhat curious. I read Systems of Grammer, as I read 
other books, with a view to the acquisition of general principles. I did 
not even know that the proper method was to commit to memory the 
various rules and principles; and then in parsing, to apply them to the 
analysis of the language. Indeed, I was nearly thirty years of age before 
I ever attempted to parse a sentence. Yet my acquaintance with the 
Philosophy of Grammar was allowed, by highly reputed Professors of 
that branch of Literature, to be at once extensive and critical. Indeed, I 
am of opinion that I may, by having studied Grammar as a Science 
rather than as an Art, have rendered my acquisitions in it, more philo- 
sophical than they would have been, had I studied it after the ordinary 
method. 


My Mother, who was pious and intellectual, tho [sic] possessed of 
very few literary advantages, supplied, as she was able, the instruction 
which her means did not enable her to procure for her children from 
others. She was especially assiduous in her endeavors to imbue her 


children with correct moral and religious sentiments and principles. She 
taught us at the earliest practicable moment to abhor a Hie, and to fear 
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an oath. And, she so far succeeded, that I remember to have uttered 
very few falsehoods at anytime in my life—one, when I was a young 
boy, I recollect to have uttered to avoid giving pain and offence to a 
kindhearted woman, at the same time that I might escape from drink- 
ing milk that was excessively filthy. I was in her employment; and, at 
meal-time, observing that I did not drink the milk that she had placed 
before me, she asked me if I did not like the milk. I replied that I did 
not: whereas, I was, as I have ever since been, exceedingly fond of that 
article of food. My lie, on this occasion, was the occasion of another 
being told. The old lady related my repugnance to milk to a young 
woman, who well knew my fondness for milk, and the state of the old 
lady’s dairy, and expressed her surprise that a boy of my age should 
dislike an article of which children usually are fond. The young woman 
promptly affirmed that I had that strange repugnance. My position on 
that occasion was a trying one. I had not skill to evade the old lady’s 
question, nor had I hardihood to avow the true reason of my rejecting 
the provision which the old lady had kindly supplied. I cannot, however, 
justify the falsehood—it occasioned another; and no lie, perhaps, was 
ever without mischievous results in some form. 

I have never in my life sworn a profane oath—not that I have been 
too good to do it, for Alas! I have often committed other offences 
equally heinous, perhaps much more so. I ascribe my refraining from 
that odious vice to the horror at it with which my mother inspired me 
at a very early period of my childhood. I also never heard an oath from 
one of my Mother’s children, save once, when I heard my brother 
swear most profanely. My sensations at hearing him were quite as dis- 
tressing and gloomy as they would have been had I seen him dead. The 
nearest approach I ever made to this vice, was the result of association 
with a very profane boy of about my own age. He was boasting to me 
of some great exploit which he had performed. I believed he was lying 
and exclaimed, with a mixture of indignation and contempt, “The 
devil you did!” My heart immediately smote me; and tho I fully 


expected chastisement, I hastened to my Mother and told her what I 


had done. She prudently told me that, as I had voluntarily informed 
against myself and was penitent for my fault, she would not punish me 
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for it. My conscience was not, however, well instructed in regard to 
the spirit of this vice. There were modes of expression which I used 
freely, which contained the spirit of profanity, and served the purpose 
of venting the violent feeling which lies at the source of every profane 
word which is not a meaningless expletive. I could and often did say, 
with intense bitterness of feeling, “Confound the thing, himself or 
you!”—a mode of expression probably in no degree less wicked than 
the ugher imprecations that make up so large a portion of the vocabulary 
of profane language. 

Though thus preserved from addictedness to two prevelant [sic] 
vices, by the influence of my pious, careful Mother, I was very far from 
being an innocent boy. Before I was fifteen years old, I was frequently 
drunk; and I loved card-playing more than I did to eat. Sabbath-break- 
ing was almost a weekly offense with me. Into these vices, I was led 
by evil example and association. I lived in a region abounding in fur- 
naces and forges for the manufacture [of] iron, and was frequently 
employed in them, at such labor as I could perform. The eldest son of 
a proprietor of one of these Furnaces was my most pestiferous example 


and companion. He was nearly of my own age, a very sprightly boy, 


who had had greatly superior advantages of education to any I had 
enjoyed. He was an exceedingly wicked boy, tho as amiable as con- 
siderable aristocratic assumption would allow him to be. His example 
had more influence with me than that of any other of my associates, 
and it was decidedly pernicious. 

I scarcely need single out any individual, however, as the whole of 
society was, with very few exceptions, about as wicked as fallen human 
beings can be, on this side of utter perdition. Female seduction was 
frequent, quarreling and fighting decidedly customary—drunkenness 
almost universal, and therefore scarcely a matter of reproach. It was 
customary to the men of the neighborhood to meet at a little town, half 
a mile from my Mother’s residence, on Saturday afternoon, to drink, to 
settle their differences, and to try their manhood in personal conflict. 
And many were the black eyes and bitten members which were the 
fruits of these hebdomadal reunions of the neighborhood. It must be 
said to their praise that the man who would have carried into these con- 
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flicts, bludgeons, sword, knife or pistol, would have been utterly dis- 
graced as a coward as well as a murderer. 

The last time I played cards was on the Sabbath. Myself and three 
others went into the forest immediately after breakfast, and played till 
it was so dark that we could no longer distinguish the cards. Two of my 
associates were grown up men—one of them, I think, nearly thirty 
years of age. By some means, how, I never knew, my Mother obtained 
a knowledge of what I had done. On Monday morning, she called me 
to account, in the presence of one of the men who had been my com- 
panion in playing the day before. After verifying the truth of her in- 
formation by my own confession, and after setting before me the wicked- 
ness of my conduct in its proper colors, she gave me a severe whipping, 
demanded my cards, and required of me a solemn promise that I would 
never again play at cards. She destroyed my cards in my presence, apply- 
ing some of them to the purpose of making boxes to hold small matters, 
and scattering others to the winds. I consider the whipping I received on 
that occasion, as among the greatest benefits ever conferred upon me by 
a kind and provident parent. It might not have been the blessing it was 
to me, had I been able to detect anything like anger or a delight in in- 
flicting pain or exerting authority, in the motive by which my Mother 
was actuated in administering it. But, I clearly saw that the chastise- 
ment she was inflicting on me was as painful to her as it was to myself. 
Her streaming eyes told me that her heart was bleeding at the cruel 


necessity I had imposed upon her thus to castigate her son. As it was, I 
have reason to thank God for a Mother who had principle and firmness 
enough to arrest me thus sternly in my downward course; and tender- 


ness enough to inspire me with confidence that my good was the aim 
of the pain and dishonor to which she subjected me. 

It may be well in this place to advert to the great importance there 
is in a Mother’s establishing her authority over her children very early 
in life, so that when more advanced in years, they may find it difficult, 
nay morally impossible to resist it. Thus did my Mother. I was about 
fifteen years of age, and large for my years, when this important chas- 
tisement was inflicted; yet the thought of resisting or escaping never, 
for 2 moment, entered my mind. And, even at a later period, and that 
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too, when I knew I was innocent of the offense for which she was about 
to inflict punishment upon me, I respectfully told her that I was not 
guilty, but submitted to the chastisement she thought it her duty to inflict. 
I knew she believed me guilty, and considered herself obliged to admin- 
ister correction and this was enough to secure my unresisting submission. 

It may be in place also to remark on the vast importance of early and 
habitual regard to the Sacred obligation of truth. The promise of my 
Mother obtained from me, never again to play at cards, was too sacred 
in my eyes to be violated, though many strong temptations solicited me 
to do so. But for this, I think it exceedingly probable that I should have 
been a black-leg child of perdition, as I had a very strong proclivity to 
card playing. My Mother believed it her duty to chastise her children, 
and that it would be for their advantage that she should chastise them 
for their faults, and she did it. But then she lived anterior to this en- 
lightened age, when the wisdom of Solomon, and indeed of all antiquity 
is but doting grandamism, compared with that of modern investigation 
into human nature and the influences proper to operate upon it. She 
would chastise her delinquent children with the rod; but then, she was 
one of the most tender, kindhearted and affectionate Mothers I have 
ever known. This was never more apparent than when she was in the 
very act of inflicting the chastisement she believed we merited, and 
which she considered it her duty and for our good to inflict. How often 
have I seen her, while wielding the rod with all the authority of a 
parent, at the same time weeping with all a Mother’s tenderness; and 
indeed, so far as I at least was concerned, the tears I saw her shed were 
the severest instruments of my chastisement. They seemed to fall upon 
my heart as drops of seething oil: they inflamed my sense of guilt to 
agony by the evidence they afforded me of the suffering I had occa- 
sioned my loving Mother. Most fervently do I thank God for a Mother 
who had sufficient principle to counterwork weakness—the usual attend- 
ant of great tenderness, so as to inflict needed chastisement on the chil- 
dren she tenderly loved! 

My first removal took place when I was about two years of age; this 
removal transferred me from the place of my birth to Ten-Mile Creek 
in Green[e] County, Pennsylvania. Here we remained about seven 
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years; here my two oldest sisters were married—both of them unhappily. 
This of course greatly aggravated the discomfort of our Mother, whose 
lot had ever been one of great hardship and affliction. Her fortitude, 
however, never gave way, and she was sustained under burdens that 
appeared sufficient to crush any human being, not divinely supported. 

While we resided on Ten Mile Creek the Whiskey Insurrection oc- 
curred, I have a pretty vivid recollection of that early exhibition of Young 
America’s filibustering propensity. I suppose the impression of this event 
was rendered deep and lasting by my own participation in its guilt and 
punishment. In imitation of my seniors I had erected a Liberty pole, 
which by its streamers flaunted defiance to the oppressive Federal Gov- 
ernment, who had determined that a prevalent and degrading vice should 
either be abandoned or should contribute its full proportion of funds to 
support a Government for the common good. True, I knew as little as 
most of those who clamored against the Tariffs of ’24, and ’28, of the 
scope and bearing of the obnoxious measure; but like them, I could and 
did catch the spirit of the Demagogues, who arraigned that measure. 
When the soldiers of the Federal Government came into the district of 
country in which I lived, I was terribly alarmed, and I accordingly 
advanced backward as rapidly, but silently as possible. I soon prostrated 
the honors of my Liberty pole in the dust, and assumed the aspect of a 
submissive citizen, subject to the “powers that were.” 

We had a neighbor, a young Dutchman, who tho kind of heart, de- 
lighted to tease; he knew that I had hoarded a considerable treasure in 
walnuts. Coming to me soon after the appearance of the soldiers in the 
country, he gravely depicted the calamities to which the Insurrection had 
exposed its votaries, and their utter inability to protect themselves against 
those calamities. He then expatiated on the duty of every good citizen, 
especially in bringing to condign punishment such as had arrayed them- 
selves against the Government. By this time, I was painfully aware that 
I was in his power; I plead for his mercy, but he was too good a citizen 
to withhold from the proper authorities, my delinquency, tho he appeared 
to feel much compassion for my distress and danger. After thus exciting 


my apprehensions to a painful height, he hinted that I might buy off my 


danger with my walnuts; I eagerly offered a considerable number, 
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which were accepted, and his silence promised. After apparently deep 
thought on the subject, he returned the walnuts, assuring me that on 
reflection he could not thus compromise his duty. I doubled the bribe, 
and was again for the time successful; his compunctious visitings re- 
turned, and he returned my bribe, and thus he proceeded until I was 
glad to purchase his silence with my entire hoard of walnuts. Such was 
the result of my only act of Nullification. Would it not be well if every 
nullifier were compelled to surrender all his walnuts or receive the 
public punishment due to every disturber of the public peace? 

While we resided here, in 1796, my acquaintance with Methodist 
preaching commenced. Valentine Cook, James Smith and James Lati- 
mus were the preachers whom I remember. They preached at the house 
of a Mr. Heaton, a neighbor of my Mother’s—a very pious and upright 
man who was leader of the little class which was formed in the neighbor- 
hood. I was too young to know anything of the comparative abilities of 
these three preachers. Smith, however, was decidedly my favorite. I sup- 
pose because he was an uncommonly fine looking man. Cook I rated 
much above Latimus who, I thought, was commonplace and prosy, 
compared with the other two. I afterwards learned that Cook was 
Smith’s superior in talents, and fully his equal in worth. My estimate of 
Latimus was, I presume, about correct, as I have never heard him men- 


tioned as at all distinguished. So great was my veneration for, and ad- 
miration of these devoted Servants of Christ, that I not only then wished 
and endeavored to be like them, but even now, after a lapse of more 


than fifty years, retain a vivid recollection of their countenance, dress 
and even their manners of walking. Smith, as he appeared when he once 
paid a pastoral visit to my Mother, who was a member of the Church, 
dwells in my memory, as the very beau ideal of ministerial excellence. 
Smith was large, well proportioned, well dressed, with a pleasant counte- 
nance and amiable manners. Cook, rawboned and slovenly, and Latimus 
grave perhaps to gloominess, could not rival Smith in the admiration and 
love of childhood. Of their doctrines or their talents I could of course 
form no judgment; but, of the tone of feeling which they evinced, none, 
perhaps, could judge more correctly than a child; and it was this which 
gave Smith and Cook so strong a hold on my affection, my imagination 
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and my memory. In them was gravity mingled with sweetness; sol- 


emnity with cheerfulness, and dignity in every expression of their counte- 
nance, and was whispered in every tone of their voice.’ 

My Mother had been a Methodist before I was born. In 1796, as I 
have said, I heard Valentine Cook, James Smith, and James Latimus 
preach at the dwelling house of a neighbor, where there was a small 
society. From this time till 1803 or 4, my acquaintance with the Meth- 
odists was interrupted by our removal to Fayette County, five miles 
from Union or Beeson Town, the County Seat of that County. In 
1803, a young Methodist Preacher named Davidson, came to my 
Mother’s and proposed to establish preaching at her house. To this, she 
joyfully assented. He, however, returned no more, being seized with 
violent fever a few days after leaving us; and being brought near the 
gates of death by his disease, and by some error in the process of blood- 
letting which was resorted to. We afterwards learned that he lost the 
use of his arm in consequence of that error. But though he came no 
more, the appointment he had made was filled by Andrew Hemphill, 
then a young man of imposing appearance and fascinating manners— 
of great readiness of speech, and very respectable powers of interesting 
and moving his auditors. He was succeeded, in 1804, by William 
Hunter and Simon Gillespie, both, I think, Irishmen. The former was 
bold, bluff, and somewhat pretentious; the latter retiring, grave and 
perhaps a little dull. 

During this year, I became a probationer in the Methodist Society, 
in the character of a Seeker of Salvation. This step exposed me to a 
good deal of petty persecution among my former juvenile associates; 
and to an elaborate effort on the part of our landlord, Mr. J. Kinnison, 
an old man of seventy years, to pervert me to Universalism. Many an 
obstinate controversy was held between the old man and the boy, with 
no other result than that which usually follows controversies on almost 

3 Dr. Jacob S. Payton, in his story of the founding of Methodism in western Pennsyl- 
vania, entitled Our Fathers Have Told Us (1938), refers frequently to Valentine Cook 
and devotes several pages to an account of his labors in western Pennsylvania and Ken- 


tucky. Brief mention is also made of James Smith and James Latimus, or Lattomus, as 
Dr. Payton has it. 
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all subjects—that each was confirmed in his own views, of one instance, 
of the petty persecution to which my accession to the Church exposed 
me, I have a distinct and somewhat ludicrous recollection. The recol- 


lection is ludicrous, but the experience was painful enough to task my 


fortitude pretty severely. 


In that country, it was a general custom when the flax was ready for 
harvesting, for the young people of both sexes inhabiting a small district 
of country, to meet successively at the various farms where the article 
was grown, and mutually to assist each other in pulling the flax from 
the ground. These flax-pullings, as mectings for this purpose were 
called, were generally terminated with a dance among the young 
people. In flax-pulling, as in graver matters, there is no little emulation, 
and he or she who excels in it, has importance for the time being among 
his co-workers. 

It happened that, in the neighborhood in which I lived, a young girl 
about my own age and myself were acknowledged to be superior to all 
others; and the first place in the field was, by universal agreement ac- 
cordingly assigned to us. Side by side, we led the field, and we were so 
equally matched that we literally worked side by side throughout the 
day. She was pretty and piquant with a considerable spice of coquetry 
in her temperament. One day, when we were thus employed, she told 
me she had selected me for her partner in the evening dance. The time 
had been when I should have felt flattered and delighted by her declara- 
tion, and should have eagerly embraced her offer. But, I was now 
sincerely desirous to be a Christian, and firmly believed as I have ever 
since believed, that there is nothing more utterly inconsistent with a 
Christian spirit—more utterly preventive of success in becoming or re- 
maining a Christian, than this fashionable amusement. I therefore de- 
clined the honor she intended me, but declined it in the least offensive 
manner of which I was capable. She was by no means satisfied, and 
urged my compliance with considerable pertinacity. She reasoned, she 
coaxed, she ridiculed, she pouted: but I remained firm in declining to 
dance. At last, when she despaired of shaking my determination, she 


said with an air and tone in which indignation and scorn were pre- 
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dominant, “If you will not be my partner in the dance, I will call you 
a Methodist preachment.” 

They only, who are, as I always have been, in a high degree, suscepti- 
ble of female influence, can appreciate the difficulty of my situation on 
this occasion. I could, with far less difficulty, have faced the coarse and 
rude hostility of a host of male opposers. The struggle to maintain my 
integrity against the magic influence of female solicitation, was a very 
severe one; and the scorn with which I was regarded by this girl, when 
she saw her solicitations to be unavailing, was more painful to me than 
would have been contempt and hatred of all of my young associates of 
my own sex. I was not the first to feel the force of female influence in 
solicitations to wrong-doing, to be difficult to be resisted. Milton, speak- 
ing of Adam’s seduction into crime, represents him to have been 

“Not by stronger reason moved, 
But fondly overcome, by female charms.” 


And many a one, between Adam’s day and mine, have found female 


allurements to vice the sorest temptation and most difficult to be re- 
sisted of any by which they have been assailed. I have cause to be de- 


voutly thankful to God, that, in this trial, I was enabled to stand firm; 
but the victory was not gained without sore conflict. 

At the iron-works, in which I was at this time employed I met with 
daily annoyances in my capacity as a religious aspirant. But, all that I 
suffered from those who made no profession of religion was as nothing 
compared to that which resulted from the incongruous deportment of 
the only other Methodist employed in the same works with myself. He 
was the Foreman, or Keeper in the Furnace. There was nothing flagi- 
tiously wicked in his conduct; but he was addicted to petty meanness, 
which rendered him an object of general contempt, and reflected con- 
tempt on the Church to which he belonged, in the estimation of such as 
knew the Church only by his representation of its character. 

One instance of his meanness had myself for its object. I was em- 
ployed to perform certain definite portions of the work, under his gen- 
eral supervision, and my compensation was graduated to the amount of 
labor required of me. The work of his department was of much higher 
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grade than mine, and his compensation was proportionately greater. His 
duties were as strictly defined as mine were. At first, he would request 
me to afford him some temporary assistance in his department. This I 
did cheerfully—gratified that I could be of any service to my only Chris- 
tian brother, and looking for, and desiring no remuneration. But, by 
degrees, as he saw me qualified for the task, he devolved upon me nearly 
the whole of his right duties. At that time, I had no labor of my own to 
perform. As I had commenced obliging him in the unsuspecting confi- 
dence of brotherhood, and as he insensibly increased his claims upon my 
assistance, I never stipulated for any compensation; tho I almost daily 
performed his labor, from the hour at which the other Day-hands re- 
tired, till midnight. As no stipulation had been made, he had the mean- 
ness thus to receive my services, without ever offering me remuneration 
or scarcely thanks. This was sufficiently known, as well as many other 
instances of his measures, to render him an object of general contempt 
or abhorrence; and, as he was a Methodist, to cast odium on that 
Church, then very little known in that country. 

Though a member of the Church, my religious advantages were few 
and inadequate to the wants of my condition; and consequently, my 
progress toward becoming a Christian was very slow, if indeed, I made 
any progress at all in that direction. My Mother’s home not being an 
eligible place for preaching, the appointment was removed to a distance 
greater than I could conveniently travel, and the preaching being on the 
working day, my engagement in the Furnace would not allow of my 
attending often. Of Class-meeting, too, without frequent attendance on 
which I have never known Methodists to prosper in vital Religion, I had 
very seldom an opportunity of enjoying the advantage. 

While yet the preaching continued to be at my Mother’s house, I 
attended the first Love-Feast I ever witnessed. It was holden in Union 
Town. When I arrived the door was closed, but one of the preachers, 
who had been at my Mother’s and knew the distance I had come to 
attend the meeting, seeing me without called me to the Pulpit Window 
and drew me in. It was a season of great refreshing to many; and I 


looked upon that Love Feast as by no means a bad representation of 
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heaven itself. I recollect no particular of importance: but I do well re- 
member that love, and joy, and brotherly kindness appeared to me to 
abound in a very remarkable degree, lighting up the countenance with 
heavenly radiance, and kindling the eye with rapture in many a happy 
face in that meeting. No after scene of a similar kind, has displaced the 
impression which this First witnessed Feast of love made upon my mind 
and my heart. It dwells in my memory as a sacred reminiscence. But 
I was too much occupied with the interest of what was passing around, 
and sympathized too keenly in the happiness of those who rejoiced unto 
God on that occasion, to have much self-communing, or to derive much 
spiritual advantage from the meeting. I was as one who is rapt by the 
sweet and swelling tones of the organ, too much pleased to be devout 
—too much drawn out of myself to care for my own moral condition 
and spiritual interests. Hence, my spiritual profiting was small. 

I remember being specially struck by the exhibition of deep and 
ardent piety in a black man, who was one of those that related a re- 
ligious experience on the occasion. I had previously seen not more than 
probably a half-dozen of Africa’s children. But I had learned somehow 
to consider them an inferior race of human beings, and I was at once 
astonished and delighted to witness in this man, a capacity for and an 
enjoyment of what I then considered the highest attainment to which 
man can aspire in his present state. Many, very many instances have 
since that time, assured me that, in regard to this, “God is no respector 
of persons,” colors, or conditions. Among the most deeply pious Chris- 
tians whom I have known, have been many black people—who, ignor- 
ant in other matters, degraded in condition—many of them Slaves, 
were children of God by Faith, and heirs of the promise of life eternal 
through Christ Jesus. 

About this time also, I attended the first Camp-meeting I was ever 
at. It was held on Pike River, some three miles from Brownsville, or 
Redstone Old Fort, on the opposite side of the Monongahela River. 
The accommodations were very efficient, I think there was neither 


camp nor tent on the ground, nor do I recollect that there was any- 


thing like a table for eating purposes. Those who had wagons or carts 
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occupied them as dormitories. Those who had not wagons or carts, as 
most had not, bivouacked, under perhaps a sheet or blanket. The con- 
course of people was immensely great; so much as that, on the Sabbath 
it was necessary to divide the congregation, as no preacher was able to 
make all hear. At the Sacrament, upwards of four hundred communi- 
cants were counted. 

There was a great out-pouring of the spirit. Many conversions and 
some striking instances of entire sanctifications occurred. I recollect one 
in particular, having been an attentive and curious observer of the sub- 
ject of that change for several hours. It was a lady, who was the subject 
of this remarkable visitation of saving Grace. She lay, in appearance as 
if she were dead, for eight hours. Many, both religious and irreligious, 
examined her condition critically. The greater number believed and 
pronounced her dead. She was without respiration, without pulse, and 
without animal heat, except that some ladies who made an examination, 
said there was some warmth over the region of the heart. I remained by 
her, as I have observed, for several hours. I was induced to do so, by 
the declaration of one of the Preachers, who in reply to a confident 
assertion that she was dead, affirmed that she was not; that she was at 
that time undergoing an important spiritual change. That she would, 
in due time, be restored to consciousness and action—and that the first 
word she would utter when thus restored, would be “glory.” 

There was a crowd around her at the time of her revivescence. I 
stood very near her. She had scarcely respired freely, when it was ap- 
parent that she was laboring to speak. I listened with intense interest, 
and her first articulation, which seemed to proceed from her chest, was 


glory! Her utterance became more distinct, and glory! glory! glory! 


till the whole forest seemed to ring with her exultant shout. I marked 
the process of her recovery minutely. The first indication of it that was 
perceived, was a quivering of the eyelids—then a fluttering pulsation of 
the heart—then a heaving of the chest, as the lungs resumed their long 
suspended activity—then an effort to speak. In an incredibly short time, 
after suspended animation through eight hours, she became strong and 
active, sprang to her feet, clapped her hands with vigor, leaped with 
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agility and shouted, loud and long, “glory! glory!” She professed, on 
this occasion, to have received the witness of entire sanctification—the 
blessing of perfect love. Those who believed in the attainment to that 
Christian State by an instantaneous operation of the Divine Spirit, be- 
lieved her testimony—those who did not thus believe, and had wit- 
nessed the phenomena of her case were awed and confounded, and went 
away feeling, if they did not say, “We have seen strange things today.” 

Much disorder prevailed in the neighborhood of this place of worship. 
“Rude Fellows of the baser sort,” tho some of them had the dress and 
air of Gentlemen, were congregated at those pestiferous establishments, 
called places of refreshment, and there imbibed sufficient courage to dis- 
play the folly and the wickedness proper to their base nature, and to 
trample on all the decencies of gentlemanly deportment and all the 
gallantries of chivalric bearing towards female sensibility, that they 
might give vent to their deep and virulent malignity to vital and soul- 
transforming religion. It was a matter of very great astonishment, to 
my young and inexperienced mind, that men, who looked as if they 
would be incapable of such degradation, descending to low, coarse, vul- 
gar buffoonry [sic], with a view exclusively as it appeared to disturb and 
annoy peaceable persons, against whom they could have no grounds of 
personal ill-will. I beheld them not only with astonishment, but with 
fear, disgust, and horror, as I would have looked upon some ghastly 
monster, some loathsome exhibition, or some hideous portent of coming 
calamity. 

I remember with still vivid disgust, a gentlemanly looking man, 
throwing himself into an attitude of passionate feeling, and singing, to 
a tune then rife in religious meetings where excitement prevailed, a 
string of foolish and ludicrous verses, commencing, “I wish I had a 


load of poles, to fence my garden in.” I at that time, was not sufficiently 


acquainted with human nature, to assign amy motive for conduct so 
utterly derogatory to the dignity of a rational and moral being. I had 
not, as yet, learned to understand the Apostle’s meaning, in its bearing 
upon human conduct, when he says, ““The carnal mind is enmity against 





a ee ee. 
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God.” This, and only this could induce a rational being thus to degrade 
himself. 

I have since witnessed many similar exhibitions of folly and malig- 
nity, with less surprise it is true, but with equal disgust and abhorrence; 
and have never been able to account for them otherwise than by re- 
ferring them to the intense and stultifying influence which the enmity 
of the carnal mind exerts upon those who yield themselves up to its 
diabolical control. It is true, that all irreligious persons do not thus 
evince hostility to serious godliness. Men, having any just notions of 
what is due to self-respect, or of the claims which men in society have 
upon one another, would scorn thus to degrade themselves, and, on 
merely social principles would respect the rights and feelings of their 
fellow-men too much thus to disturb and annoy them. Besides, the 
enmity of the carnal mind is, in most men, counter-worked by gracious 
influence to a greater or less extent. It is only the intensely wicked, who, 
having grieved and resisted the Holy Ghost, till he has left them to 
follow the perverse tendency of their own corrupt natures, that are 
capable of exhibiting themselves in a point of view so humiliating to 
their own dignity, so wanting in consideration of the rights and feeling 
of others. 

It is hard, I think, to form a conception of deeper degradation of 
more utterly base wickedness than conduct of this kind. The villian 


[sic] that robs a henroost, or a sheepfold, has appetite, perhaps hunger, 
to plead in extenuation of his offence against social order and human 
rights: but, what plea can he advance, who wantonly disturbs a Re- 
ligious meeting—who insults unoffending men, alarms and outrages 
the sensibilities of women and produces disorder and confusion into an 
assembly, whose proceedings, if not beneficial, are, at least, not injurious 
to society? 


The practice of disturbing Religious assemblies is not only basely and 
wantonly wicked, but as cowardly as it is wicked. The miserable pol- 
troons, who are guilty of this practice, know that the avowed principle 
of those whom they thus annoy and insult, forbid revenge. And, be- 
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sides, there are exceedingly few of this class who have hardihood to 
engage in this course, except when they have prepared themselves by 
imbibing ardent spirits; and even then, when they can cover them- 
selves from general observation by the shades of night. I have seen such, 
the day after some outbreak against the peace of a religious meeting, 
and when their artificial courage had exhausted itself; and, no sheep- 
killing dog I ever saw would slink from observation, with a more mani- 
fest consciousness of self-degradation than they. Only a very small 
number of such men have I known, who had sunk so low, and become 
so hardened against manly sensibility, as not to cower, abashed and con- 
founded, when sober and in broad day-light, under the eyes of every 
decent, respectable man who they knew was a witness of their nocturnal 
degradation. Only love of wickedness, for its own sake, and intense 
malignity against God and his service can account for such a vile perver- 
sion, such an unutterable abasement of rational and moral nature. 

While we resided in Fayette County, I think in 1802, there was a 
very great Religious excitement among the Baptists and Presbyterians, 
in that part of Pennsylvania. These two sects held union Prayer-meet- 
ings once or twice every week, for a considerable time. These meetings 
assembled in the dwelling-homes most convenient for the purpose, of 
those who were favorable to the Revival. Multitudes attended these 
meetings—many from the distance five miles and even a greater dis- 
tance. 

The Jerks was a prevailing exercise throughout the whole of this 
excitement. Neither the cause nor nature of this exercise was ever 
satisfactorily explained. It evidently was not affected by those who were 
its subjects. It could not have been affected. No histrionic aptitude could 
have imitated what was common to men, women and children, of all 
sorts of talent and temperament. There is reason to believe that it was 
not the influence of infernal agency; for, many of the deeply pious, 
freely yielded themselves up to it, without detriment to their piety. 
Neither, I think, could it be attributed to religious influence; for many 
of its subjects were openly wicked when it befel[1] them; and, neither 


while they were under its influence nor afterwards, did it appear to be, 
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in their case, at all connected with any tendency to penitence, reforma- 
tion or piety. 

At the time, various opinions in regard to it were entertained. Some 
thought it was a work of the Devil, designed to bring a reproach upon 
religion—others considered it the result of sympathy—a spasmodic 
affection of the muscles, excited, through the nervous system, by the 
imagination of the subject so affected. Much the greater portion of the 
religious community, however, accredited it confidently to Religious 
influence. 

I remember to have heard a Presbyterian Minister of some note, 
preach two Sermons, to establish the religious character and tendency of 
this exercise from the Text, Acts X//I. 41. “Behold, ye dispisers [sic]! 
and wonder and perish: for, I work a work in your days, which ye in 
no wise believe, though a man declare it unto you.” In this favorable 


view of the matter, I heartily concurred at the time,—sincerely believ- 
ing the Jerks to be an indication of a Pentacostal season “of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.” But, when I came to test the claims 
of this mysterious affection by the Gospel touchstone—“By their fruits 
shall ye know them,” I was compelled to abandon this opinion, and 


admit that it was among those things for which I could assign no cause. 
I could not perceive that after an extensive and long continued preva- 
lence, it had accomplished any change in the moral condition of those 
upon whom it had operated. 

The prevalence of this exercise among the Baptists and Presbyterians 
—my persuasion that it was a gracious work of God—and my earnest 
desire to be a Christian, would probably have drawn me into one or 
other of these communities, had it not been for the invincible repug- 
nance with which I regarded that part of their creed which ascribes all 
things that come to pass to the unconditional Decree of a just, wise and 
benevolent God. This feature of Calvinism stood out in much bolder 
relief in those days than it does now, or than public opinion even in the 
churches which still retain it in their creed, would at all tolerate. This 
doctrine, at fourteen years of age, revolted my mind with horror—a 
horror in no degree lessened by the experience, reading and reflection 
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of more than fifty years. The repulsive influence of this doctrine, so 
inconsistent with reason and justice and so dishonorable to God, as it 
seemed to me, would not permit my accession to either of these 
Churches, strongly as my feelings inclined me to them, for reasons 
heretofore stated. 

About this time, I witnessed the first instance of death in a human 
being that I ever saw. The victim was a man of middle age, who had 
lived remote from his neighbors. His disease was consumption; and he 
was so wasted by its ravages that he could truly say “my bones stick 
out”; for his hip bones were protruded through the shrunken skin to 
a considerable extent. I had gone to watch with him on the night on 
which he died. It was evident that he was, in this hour of extremity, 
“without God in the world.” O, how it grieved me that there was no 
one to point out to this darkling wanderer “the way of salvation!” He 
was dying like the brute that perishes, yet, there was no one so to “care 
for his soul,” as to endeavor to snatch him, “‘as a brand from the burn- 
ing.” Boy, and without religious experience as I was, I was strongly 
moved to speak to him on the subject. But, the fact that I was but a 
boy deterred me from yielding to the impulse. 


To have witnessed the death of a fellow-creature, in any circum- 


stances, would have been harrowing to my feelings. But, to see one 
thus “depart in darkness—ignorant and thoughtless of God, with no 
apparent thought of a future State, and without one gleam of hope, to 
illumine the gloom of his long journey, rendered the scene one of in- 
tense anguish—of deep, unmitigated horror. It was long ere my spirits 
recovered the shock of that terrible night, and, even now, after the 
lapse of more than fifty years, the reminiscence is painfully distinct. A 
Baptist Clergyman of much eminence, Dr. Hearry, preached the 
Funeral of this man, from a Text in Job—‘‘Man dieth and wasteth 
away, yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he.” The text was 
exceedingly appropriate: but, I have no recollection of the sermon 
itself. 

I think it was in 1804, that my Mother resolved to remove to the 
State of Ohio, then just relieved from the horrors of Indian hostilities. 
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For this purpose, she and all the rest of our family, except myself, em- 
barked on the Monongahela, in a family flat-boat. I remained behind 
to wind up some unsettled business. Having accomplished this, I fol- 
lowed, after ten days, in a Trading flat-boat, whose destination was 
New Orleans. This boat was commanded, and, I believe, partly owned 
by a Mr. Fleeson, with whom I had had no previous acquaintance. 
The first night I slept on the boat, while we were lying at the shore off 
Brownsville, we had considerable wind and rough water. The conse- 
quence was that I was violently sea-sick. Perhaps no poor creature 
tossed in the Bay of Biscay, ever suffered more severely from that dis- 
ease, in the same length of time, than I did on this occasion. My suffer- 
ing was, however, of very short duration; as the following day was 
still and pleasant, and as the river glided smoothly and tranquilly on its 
course. 

When we arrived off Pittsburg[h], Mr. Fleeson, not wishing to 
land the Flat-boat, and very much indisposed to do himself what he 
could have done by another, sent me ashore for a Rifle which he had 
some time previously left there. I believe I had never in my life before 
undertaken the task of paddling a canoe. I was detained for some time, 
by the business on which I was sent; and, when I returned to the canoe, 
the Boat was out of sight. I hurried after her, with all the speed I could 
make by vigorous paddling, till I came to the Junction of the Alleghany 
with the Monongahela. The former River being much flusher than the 
latter, shot entirely accross [sic] it, driving to the opposite shore the 
current, which here ran with the rapidity of a mill-race. Just when in 
the midst of this fierce rush of water, I found that the canoe, which I 
had not skill nor, perhaps strength to manage, was in imminent danger 
of being violently dashed against a log. To prevent this, I thrust out a 
Setting-pole, which had scarcely taken hold on a point of resistance, 
when I was jerked some ten feet from the canoe, and whelmed in the 
boiling, rushing water of the River. I made shift, by some means, how 


I know not, to regain the canoe, and clamber into it. It was becoming 


late in the afternoon, when I reached the head of an Island, whence, 
tho I could see some distance down on both sides of the Island, I could 
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not see our Boat. Utterly at a loss which side of the Island the Boat 
had taken, ignorant also of the length of the Island, I was sorely puz- 
zled to determine whether to go to the right or the left. I took the right 
channel, and dashed ahead with might and main, not without some 
fear, however, that I might reach the foot of the Island too soon to see 
the Boat, if she had taken the other channel, and thus lose her by getting 
in advance of her. 

Seldom, if ever, have I passed three hours in as great anxiety as on 
this occasion. Very late in the afternoon, I regained the Boat, weary 
enough. I have no doubt that my feelings, in seeing the Boat, were 
much like those of the immortal Ten Thousand Greeks, under the con- 
duct of Xenophon, when, from the top of the mountain, they beheld the 
Mediterranean, and shouted with rapture, “The Sea! The Sea!” This 
may be said to have been my first adventure; and, as it was the first, 
tho I can now smile at the recollection of it, it was quite a serious affair 
at the time. 


I believe it was the day after this adventure that our boat ran upon a 
log and could not be gotten off till a considerable part of the loading 


was taken out. This mishap was, I know now how justly, charged to 
the carelessness or negligence of the Steersman or Mate of the Boat. 
Soon after getting clear of this difficulty, as we were landing, this same 
Steersman, who was then pulling one of the bow-oars, in drawing in his 
oar, thrust the end of it against the head of a barrel of whiskey, staving 
it in, and thus discharging the precious contents into the bilge-water in 
the bottom of the Boat. He was drunk at the time, and I presume, 
angry because of the censure that Fleeson had cast upon him for the 
misadventure of running upon the log. 

Fleeson determined to degrade him from the dignity of Mate, as he 
could no longer trust him with the safety of the Boat. This was cer- 
tainly a wise step: but, what followed was of at least very doubtful 
prudence. I was but a Boy, whom he had never seen till a few days 
previously, and utterly unacquainted with the River and with the man- 
agement of a Boat. Still, he gave me the charge of the Boat during half 
the night, tho there were several sober, steady watermen on Board, and 
subjected those bearded and experienced men to my orders. This was 
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a hazardous step: but, I determined that, if care and diligence, on my 
part, could justify it, he should never have cause to repent the trust he 
had reposed in me. And, while the Boat was in my charge, no accident 
of any kind occurred, to derogate from Mr. Fleeson’s prudence, in 
appointing me to a situation of so much responsibility, and for which my 
qualifications were so wholly inadequate. 

Tho thus elevated, at night, to the dignity of second in the com- 
mand of the Boat, I was not released, in the Day-time, from the hum- 
ble duties of Cook. This was my original position in the Boat; and, tho 
I myself was abundantly aware of my want of the proper qualifications 
for the situation, no disposition was evinced to remove me from it. In- 
deed, incompetent as I must have been to the duties of my official 
situation, I acquitted myself, im i, much more to my own satisfaction 
than I did in my culinary department. I could not, for instance, bake 
biscuit, without having one side, I forget whether its upper or its lower 
surface burned, more or less, before the other was sufficiently baked. 
Washing the Dishes, etc., was another part of my duties, as Cook, in 
which I did not arrive at excellence, or even at mediocrity. I have a 
suspicion that I did not make the water in which I washed them, suffi- 
ciently warm. At all events, there always would be a feeling of more 
or less unctuousness about them, after I had done the best with them I 
knew how. 

By strange oversight, there had been no understanding among us, in 
regard to the place where I should find my Mother and the rest of our 
family. I knew not where they would land, and they were equally 
without the means of ascertaining the boat in which I was descending 
the River, or the precise time when I might be expected to arrive off 
their landing-place. This was exceedingly embarressing [sic]. I might 
pass them during the night. Late one afternoon, I think it was Sunday 
—we were floating, calmly and slowly, with the current, when we 
were hailed from the shore by a Female voice, which eagerly enquired 
whether William Winans were aboard the Boat. It was my eldest 
Sister who called. I hastily took leave of my companions, and went 
ashore, to rejoin my family. 

I have ever considered my reunion with my family mercifully provi- 
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dential. | might have passed in the night—in a storm of rain—when 
the family were eating, or other wise prevented from observing the 
passing of my boat—or the family might have seen the boat, and let it 
pass without hailing, as probably in many instances was the case. But it 
was, I believe, providentially ordered that our Boat should be passing on 
a lovely afternoon—that my Sister should just then be at the Water’s 
edge—and that it should occur to her to make the inquiring she did 
make. Had not the inquiring been made, I should, in all probability, 
have made the run to New Orleans. 

Young as I was, and debauching as were the influences and associates 
on the River, such a trip would probably have been my ruin. Nine times 
in ten, if not in a much greater proportion, those who embarked in this 
business, became dissipated, debauched, worthless; and after a short 
career of vice and infamy, finished their inglorious course, by a death 
alike inglorious as it was premature. Thanks be to God, that he so 
kindly watched over the safety of a young, inexperienced lad. A 
Mother’s fervent, effectual prayers, doubtless availed much toward pro- 
curing this “Providential interference,” in my behalf. I often shudder 
when I think of the imminent danger to which I was exposed at this 
eventful period of my life; and my heart swells within me at the recol- 
lection how that danger was kindly turned away. 

Only those who lived in the times of which I have been speaking, 
which may be regarded as having come down to the period at which 
Steamboats had, in a great measure, superseded transportation by Flat- 
boats, can form any just conception of Flat-boat-men as a class. The 
tedious navigation, accumulated in them an immense amount of ex- 
citability; which had no ordinary and respectable modes of expending 
itself. This prepared them to yield to any form of excitement within 
reach of their peculiar condition. This usually led them to drinking, 
gambling, boxing matches and other “fierce vanities.” 

They were almost entirely secluded from decent Female Society 
during the whole length of their voyage, both going and returning, 
which usually occupied months. The absence of this powerful conserva- 
tive influence, without which man almost always degenerates into a 


rude savage, or a lawless contemner of decorum, was a chief cause why 
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these Boatmen became rude in manners and abandoned in morals. The 
females, with whom they did associate, so far from exercising a con- 
servative influence, were among the most effective instruments of their 
degradation and ruin. At every principal landing-place on the whole 
route, these obscene Harpies were congregated, awaiting their oppor- 
tunity to pounce upon and gobble up the prey which came within reach 
of their infernal talons; and at New Orleans, the principal Depot of 
Flat-boat transportation, their number was Legion. 

Add to these circumstances that the Boatmen were, while on their 
long voyage, utterly destitute of the advantages resulting from attend- 
ance on Religious instruction, and Religious ordinances. The Sabbath, 
with them, was in all respects, confounded with the other days of the 
week; losing, thus, all its sanctity and all its hallowing influences upon 
their hearts and their lives. Its return, no longer revived in their hearts 
a sense of responsibility to God, nor awakened in their bosoms the desire 


« 


of securing a participation in that “rest which remaineth for the people 
of God.” Its morning beams, no more kindled devotion to God in their 
spirits. 

Their absence from all who knew them and who took an interest in 
what regarded their well-being and character, and whose appreciation 
of their character was matter of any concern to them, removed, almost 
entirely, the restraining influence of public opinion, which in many in- 
stances, is a sort of conscience, acting, within its own sphere, as a con- 
servative influence—promoting, if not genuine moral rectitude, a[t] 
least a regard to decency and social order. When, therefore, the Flat- 
boatmen cast loose from their port of departure, they, for the most part, 
in a great measure, cast off the restraints of moral obligation and social 
influence; and abandoned themselves to the impulse of unbridled and 
headlong passion, or to what is perhaps still more deleterious—the con- 
trol of “Evil communications,” which ninety-nine times in every hun- 
dred, “corrupt good manners.” 

An escape from pollution, degradation and ruin, in these circum- 
stances, would have been little less remarkable or miraculous, than that 


of Shadrack, Meshack [sic], and Abednego, without being harmed, 


from the “burning fiery furnace” into which they were plunged by the 
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furious bigotry of the despotic Nebuchadnezzar. Abandoned to the full 
force of inborn corruption, strengthened and rendered more than na- 
tively impetuous and overbearing by social example and encouragement, 
relaxed from all the restraints of conservative influence, how, but by 
supernatural control could the young, inexperienced adventurer escape? 
The hazard would be great, and against incalculable odds. And, I 
therefore, would render most fervent thanks to that Gracious Provi- 


dence which preserved me from going in a way of such imminent peril, 


by bringing about this reunion with my family; as, if I had passed them, 
it is probable, I repeat, that I should, poor, friendless and inexperienced 
as I was, have cast in my lot with my companions on the Boat, become 
a Boatman, and so have made shipwreck of moral principle, respecta- 
bility, health, life and Soul, as thousands at that day did, on the waters 
of the Mississippi River. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


Ox November 25, 1938, the society joined with the Aluminum 
Company of America in the unveiling of a handsomely embossed 
aluminum tablet marking the site, on Smallman Street above Thirty- 
second Street in Pittsburgh, where the first commercial production of 
aluminum was begun fifty years ago. A large tent—with flooring, 
chairs, rostrum, and decorations—had been provided for the comfort of 
the guests, and a goodly number braved the somewhat wintry weather 
to attend. The Honorable Robert M. Ewing, former president of the 
society, presided; Mr. Robert E. Withers, senior vice president and 
treasurer of the Aluminum Company, made the presentation address; 
Master Richard McMasters Hunt, youngest grandson of the founder 
of the industry, Captain Alfred E. Hunt, unveiled the tablet; and the 
Honorable Robert Garland, long a vice president of the society and 
member of city council, responded for the society. Among the hon- 
ored guests were Captain Hunt’s widow; his son, Mr. Roy A. Hunt, 
present president of the company; and Mr. George H. Clapp, Captain 
Hunt’s junior partner at the time of the event commemorated. 


In opening the ceremonies Major Ewing spoke as follows: 


The story of the early pioneers who opened up this western country and 
paved the way for a later commercial and industrial development is a matter of 
history. Some of this story, but not enough of it, has been told in the form of 
markers, of tablets in bronze, and of enduring structures. There is another 
story—that of the great industries that followed in the wake of this earlier 
civilization. Industries began and developed here that have made Pittsburgh 
and western Pennsylvania famous throughout the world as the greatest of all 
industrial and manufacturing centers. It is to mark the beginning of one of 
these great industries appropriately that the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania sponsors the erection and unveiling of a memorial tablet made of 
the material that was first produced commercially at the site of this gathering. 
Here, fifty years ago, was first made a product, then little known, called “alu- 
minum.” Here was laid the foundation of an industry that is now the gigantic 
Aluminum Company of America, known throughout the civilized world. Of 
the origin and growth of that industry you will now hear more at length. 
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pensive chemical process, and its price, as a result, was exceedingly high. Many 
persons received the impression that aluminum was a very rare metal. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, for aluminum is the most common metal in 
the earth’s crust. 

A process for making aluminum by electricity was invented by Charles 
Martin Hall, a twenty-two-year-old youth just out of Oberlin College. He 
needed financial backing to exploit his discovery, and, after more than two 
years of disappointment, he was told to take his invention to Captain Hunt, 
who was a metallurgist of note in our city, Captain Hunt was quick to see the 
advantage of inexpensive aluminum. In a few weeks he succeeded in interest- 
ing a group of men in a new venture, to which they subscribed the modest 
sum of twenty thousand dollars. They called themselves the Pittsburgh Reduc- 
tion Company, and that, in brief, was the manner in which the aluminum in- 
dustry received its start here. 

The sum of twenty thousand dollars, when associated with a business enter- 
prise, seems quite insignificant today. Last year we spent more than a thousand 
times as much just on- improvements and the addition of a few plants. But 
fifty years ago twenty thousand dollars was all the money we had, and we tried 
to make each dollar stretch as far as possible. 

We could not afford the luxury of a telephone in those days. When our 
people wanted to make a call, Mr. Davis says he would go across the street to 
the Springfield Foundry Company, where Mr. J. E. Williams, the president, 
was kind enough to take pity on our poverty. I hereby publicly give voice to 
our gratitude, and I would like Mr. Williams to know that at this late day his 
courtesies have not been forgotten. Mr. Williams, still head of the foundry, 
had planned to be here today, but illness prevented him from attending. 

Incidentally, the installation of a telephone was subsequently made the sub- 
ject of a directors’ meeting, and the approval was duly recorded in the com- 
pany’s minutes. 

These early worries seem amusing enough now, but they were far from 
humorous at the time of their occurrence. Suppose the little company could 
not have held its head above water—suppose it had gone under! Then the 
aluminum industry would have taken flight from this district. Then western 
Pennsylvania could not have a share in the pride which now animates many 
other localities where aluminum is made and fabricated. 

Fifty years is a very short time for the development of an industry. There 
are many living today who remember aluminum as a laboratory curiosity, fit 
for jewelry and trinkets, but for little else. Now, however, the picture has 
greatly changed, thanks to the sagacity of our founding fathers. The fulfill- 
ment of their dreams may be seen in every truck that is made of aluminum, 
in every automobile engine whose efficiency depends upon aluminum pistons 
and cylinder heads, in every streamlined train that hurries through the 
country, and in every plane that takes to the sky from our airports. 

Gleaming aluminum pots and pans in the nation’s kitchens are traced back 
to the little foundry we had here at one time, and the hundreds of thousands 
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of miles of aluminum high voltage transmission cable, which carry comfort into 
the nation’s homes, had their beginning in the first aluminum wire drawn by 
our company in the nineties. The metal that was first made on this site defi- 
nitely left its mark on commerce and industry. 

All this cannot be told on the tablet. But every Pittsburgher should feel a 
tingle as he reads the inscription. It should remind him forever of the fact that 
our community has been noted for its enterprise and daring. When he thinks 
of his city as a great industrial center, he thinks not only of steel, coal, paint, 
oil, glass, and electrical appliances, but of aluminum as well. 


The tablet was then unveiled by Richard Hunt, and the exercises con- 
cluded with the following address by Mr. Garland: 


It is a great pleasure for me to be present on this occasion. It might be said 
that I am acting in a dual capacity, being an official of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and a member of City Council, the legislative body of 
our municipality. 

It is nice to see historic landmarks. Pittsburgh has too few of them. In one 
respect, from a national standpoint, we have one of the greatest of them all— 
Fort Pitt, a couple of miles from this spot. There, when the French flag was 
taken down in 1758 and the English flag hoisted in its stead, the dream of the 
French king for Latin domination was forever shattered, and this country of 
ours was dedicated to the English-speaking people; and their language, their 
laws, and their literature, with their manners and customs, were forever es- 
tablished. 

Our great industrialists and financiers are remembered in various ways, as, 
for examples, through the Carnegie Institute and Library, the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Frick Park, the George Westinghouse Memorial, 
the Henry W. Oliver Bath House, the Henry Phipps Conservatory, Heinz 
Chapel, and, now in course of erection, the Henry Buhl Planetarium. We also 
have the Stephen C. Foster Memorial and the Bigelow, Bobby Burns, and 
Colonel] Hawkins monuments. Of course, these memorials I have mentioned 
are not in the form of historical tablets, but we realize that both monuments 
and tablets will go down in history. 

The Historical Society has made a specialty of marking historical spots by 
the erection of suitable tablets, many of which have been placed in various 
districts in western Pennsylvania so that historical records may be preserved. 
We of the Historical Society are proud to see monuments and tablets erected, 
and especially so when there is history connected with them as in the present 
case where this tablet is erected on historic ground in memory of the dis- 
coverers who founded the now gigantic aluminum industry on this particular 
spot. Aluminum has many uses, and it might be said in passing that the city 
of Pittsburgh in 1933 replaced the floor system and made other repairs to the 
Smithfield Street bridge with aluminum plates and other parts at a cost of 
$285,000. 
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While with monuments and tablets we perpetuate the name and fame of 
some of our leading people, yet more interesting to the Historical Society is 
the establishment of suitable landmarks at points of Aistoric interest, 

It is a great pleasure and honor to join in a dedication where it is known 
that we are marking the identical spot. Many markings have been spurious. 
For example, it will never be positively known whether Henry Ford bought 
the real house in which Stephen Foster was born, a few blocks from here, as 
there is quite a division of opinion even in the Foster family itself as to its 
identity. 

At near-by Aspinwall, we find the highway tablet stating that the name 
was taken from the aspen trees in the neighborhood, but there never were any 
aspen trees in the district. The state has been requested to change this tablet to 
show that it was called after the family of that name. The Aspinwalls not only 
owned considerable land at that location, but it is on the Allegheny County 
court records that Ann Ross Aspinwall sold to the Aspinwall Land Company a 
tract of land for which she received $155,000 cash consideration. 

Then we have the little town of Armagh in Indiana County near Johns- 
town, with a highway tablet stating that it is called after a province in Ireland. 
There never was a province of that name in Ireland, and the sign should read, 
“Called after the Town of Armagh, in Northern Ireland.” 

The state authorities have been asked to change these two markers so that 
they will be historically correct; and if the present administration does not 
make the corrections, the new administration will. 

This goes to show that some tablets are spurious and others are genuine, but 
this one that we are dedicating today is genuine because it is certified as the 
correct spot by people now living. History should not be distorted. This tablet 
will be an everlasting symbol that ours is a land of opportunity, for on this 
humble spot a great industry had its origin. Here is exemplified the old say- 
ing: “Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 

And now, on behalf on the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, | 
accept this genuine historical tablet of imperishable aluminum, with sincere 
thanks to the donor. 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1938' 


Ir will be remembered that upon the completion of the specially- 
financed, five-year Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, in 1936, 
the society found itself with facilities and services greatly expanded, but 
with depleted financial reserves and an annual income but little larger 
than that received for many years prior to the survey. When, there- 
fore, the society undertook to continue in its own employ a small part 
of the survey staff, in place of a single caretaker, it did so in the belief 
that somewhere in the community would be found the additional funds 
needed for the support and improvement of the services so maintained. 
So far that faith has been justified, to the extent, at least, of support for 
the advance thus undertaken. But that advance was admittedly a reces- 
sion from the point of view of services developed and opportunities re- 
vealed under the survey, and the society may be said to be only hoiding 
its ground, financially, on a level merely approaching one it occupied 
for a time and hopes eventually to regain and overtop. 

The society entered the year 1937, the first full year of the present 
regime, with less than half of the funds in sight that would be needed to 
support its work on the new scale throughout the year. By midyear all 
available funds were exhausted, but members of the council contributed 
generously toward meeting the immediate emergency, and a special 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Gregg L. Neel undertook 
to raise the rest of the funds needed. A circular appeal, drafted by Mr. 
Neel and sent to the members and to a select list of nonmembers, re- 


sulted in the collection of approximately three thousand dollars, which 


met the need for that year. The same situation arose in 1938 and was 
met in much the same way and with the same result, though in this case 
it should be added that a third of the three-thousand-dollar special fund 
raised was contributed by Mrs. William Reed Thompson. The society 
faces the same situation this year and is likely to do so indefinitely unless 


1 Report of the director of the society read at the annual meeting on January 31, 
1939. Ed. 
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it keeps on the alert for additional regular sources of revenue that it is 
hoped improving times will open up. 

The ultimate effect of the raising of the minimum membership dues, 
beginning with the year 1938, remains uncertain. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the belief that most members would willingly contribute 
more in the form of dues for the regular support of the society’s work, 
the dues of annual members were raised from three to five dollars, and 
those of associate members from one to two dollars. The immediate 
effect was to increase the total revenue derived from dues, but actual 
and prospective losses of members, from this and other causes, will wipe 
out that advantage if the present trend continues. 

The membership fell from 651 at the beginning of 1937 to 536 at 
the end of 1938, with practically all of the losses in the class of annual 
members. Moreover, 54 of the remaining 536 are on the point of being 
dropped, under the by-laws, for nonpayment of dues, and the paid-up 
membership is therefore but 482. Of members definitely lost during the 
year, 19 were removed by death, 36 by resignation, and 34 because of 
nonpayment of dues. The enrolled membership of 536 on January 1, 
1939, included 2 honorary, 1 corresponding, 14 institutional, and 520 
active members. Of the active members, 10 were life, 6 contributing, 
51 sustaining, 443 annual, and 10 associate members. 

The conduct of the headquarters activities of the society—the ad- 
ministration of the library and the museum, the editing and publication 
of the magazine, the planning and conduct of meetings and the tour 
—has continued, much as before, in the hands of a full-time director 
and three assistants, two of them part-time, with some slight but none 
the less welcome clerical help from NYA students assigned to the society 
through the University of Pittsburgh, and with much appreciated as- 
sistance, on occasion, from members of the Federal Archives Project 
housed in this building. Unfortunately for the continuity and effective- 
ness of the society’s work, the “turnover” among the director’s assist- 
ants has been high and is likely to continue so until full-time work, 
adequate pay, and better assured futures can be offered. Mr. Harpster 
resigned in September to accept a position as an instructor at the Erie 
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Center of the University of Pittsburgh, and Miss Marybelle Pierce, who 
was thereupon employed to take over parts of both his and Mr. Sessa’s 
former duties, found a better position within two months, being suc- 
ceeded here by Miss Dorothy English, the present part-time office secre- 
tary and reference assistant. Mr. Sessa and Mrs. Sellers continue to 
render devoted and efficient service, the former, now, as both librarian 
and curator. 

In the matter of collecting materials and building up the society’s 
library and museum, a predominantly receptive attitude, merely, has 
perforce continued to prevail, yet it has been possible to take the initia- 
tive on occasion and the collections continue to grow in random fashion 
through spontaneous gifts and loans. 

Because additions to the library and museum collections are fully re- 
ported in the magazine, it will suffice here merely to recall some of the 
more important or typical acquisitions. The bulkiest and not least sig- 
nificant addition is a mass of noncurrent archives of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, including a series of over a thousand folio-size volumes of original 
assessment or valuation records for the years 1872 to 1901, officially 
deposited here for safekeeping and use. To the Methodist Collection, 
deposited here by the Historical Society of the Pittsburgh Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, have been added the five-volume 
manuscript autobiography of John Wrenshall, the founder of Meth- 
odism in Pittsburgh, and over a hundred volumes from the library of 
the late Dr. William F. Conner of Pittsburgh. Numerous other sig- 
nificant additions are in sight, as a result of the activity of the Methodist 
society and particularly of its historian, the Reverend Wallace G. 
Smeltzer of Trafford. 

Among permanent acquisitions of manuscript materials may be noted: 
Mr. Theodore R. Parker’s gift of photostats of a considerable number 
of documents in the archives of the Quartermaster Department, United 
States Army, relating to transportation on the western rivers in the first 
years of the Civil War; a group of original documents relating to the 
early history of Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, from Dr. Richard T. Wiley 
of that city; and a bound transcript of the early records of Trinity 
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Episcopal Church, presented by the Allegheny County committee of the 
Colonial Dames of America, through Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams. 

The museum collections were augmented by the addition of 79 gifts 
or loans comprising 264 items. The largest is a relic of horse-and- 
buggy days in the form of an old surrey, placed here on indefinite de- 
posit through Mr. Neel. Most valuable intrinsically, and important in 
other ways, is the framed oil portrait of James Ross purchased by an 
anonymous donor from the Denny Estate. Among rareties should be 
listed framed lithographs of the Pittsburgh Fire of 1845 and the Johns- 
town Flood of 1889, the gifts of Mr. A. C. Robinson, and among un- 
usual acquisitions may be noted a collection of Civil War hard-times 
tokens presented by Mr. Edwin S. Fickes, a mounted series of Pennsyl- 
vania automobile licenses, 1906-37, from Mr. Merton J. Deyo, and a 
mattock used in throwing up earthworks about Pittsburgh in 1863, 
from Mr. John Grounds, Jr. Captain Elmer Craco, a retired Pitts- 
burgh fireman, contributed a number of pieces of former fire fighting 
equipment, and Mr. Thomas Mellon II was, as formerly, a frequent 
contributor of both museum objects and library materials. 

Every effort has been made to put these incoming materials into 
usable shape, though in the case of books and pamphlets and large lots 
of manuscripts or newspapers, the lack of a full-time, trained librarian 
makes it impossible to keep the library up to standard for reference, re- 
search, and developmental purposes. In the case of books, all that can 
be attempted is to accession additions and shelve them alphabetically by 
author or subject apart from the library proper, thoroughly classified 
and cataloged as the latter was in the days of the survey. If it were other- 
wise, and the society were in a position to offer for all time to come more 
definite assurance of the best of care and the maximum of usefuiness for 
materials intrusted to its keeping, it is reasonably certain that many more 
important historical materials, particularly manuscripts still in private 


hands, would find sanctuary here. 


Service to readers and to inquirers by mail or telephone continues to 
be one of the major activities of the staff. It is difficult to keep an exact 
count of readers in the library or of visitors to the museum, because no 
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single member of the small staff can be kept at one post continuously, but 
it is estimated that upwards of five hundred readers used the library, 
some of whom would naturally visit the museum also, and that a like 
number (not including those in attendance at meetings) visited the 
museum only. In the latter, from time to time, in connection with 
meetings or other special occasions, were to be seen special exhibits such 
as the following: Pennsylvania Indian artifacts; letters and other ma- 
terials relating to James Ross; materials and equipment illustrative of 
the reproduction of books and documents by microfilm; currently pub- 
lished works of the survey; and current accessions of special interest. 
Another major activity is, of course, publication of the quarterly 
magazine, which normally includes sections devoted to articles, notes 
and documents, book reviews, historical society notes, and general news 
and comment, although one or more of these departments is occa- 
sionally omitted for want of space or of time in which to prepare them. 
A feature of last year’s series was the publication in the March number 
of a history of the society, accompanied by related documents and lists, 
a generous supply of reprints of which was provided through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Thompson. Contributions of articles by two distant scholars 
are also to be noted, and the book-review sections reflect an unprec- 
edented local output of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania history, 
as the products of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey con- 
tinued to issue from the University of Pittsburgh Press—Dr. Ferguson’s 
Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, the Guidebook to Historic Places, 
and Mr. Harpster’s Pen Pictures, and as other works, such as Dean 
Tarbell’s Carnegie Tech, Mr. Eavenson’s The Pittsburgh Coal Bed, 
Mr. Reynolds’ In French Creek Valley, Dr. Wiley’s Monongahela, 
and Mrs. Kussart’s Allegheny River, appeared to help fill what may well 





turn out to be a five-foot-shelf of up-to-date Western Pennsylvaniana. 

Six regular evening program meetings, a downtown luncheon meet- 
ing, and a rally of representatives of the society’s affiliated organiza- 
tions—all held in the course of the year—usually attracted good audi- 
ences and were invariably interesting and stimulating. The annual tour, 
conducted jointly by the society and the summer session of the Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh, visited Wheeling, Moundsville, Parkersburg, 
Blennerhassett Island, and Marietta, and was one of the most enjoyable 
though not the most heavily attended pilgrimage of the series. The so- 
ciety participated in the preparations for and the conduct of the celebra- 
tion, on August 6, under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies, of the 175th anniversary of the Battle of Bushy 
Run. To the celebration of Allegheny County’s sesquicentennial, in 
September, the society contributed in various ways, including the prep- 
aration of a chronology of outstanding local events for use in the 
planning of pageants and parades, the lending of museum exhibits for 
downtown displays, and the contribution, by a member of the staff, Mr. 
Sessa, of a chapter of the Sesqus-Centennial Review published by the 
county in book form. Again, on November 25, the society joined with 
the Aluminum Company of America in the erection of a tablet at the 
site of the birthplace of the aluminum industry on its fiftieth anniversary. 

Officers and staff members have made a number of addresses on his- 
torical subjects over the radio and at meetings of other organizations, 
and two of the society’s special committees have been commendably 
active in promoting projects, the very launching of which places the 
society in line for wider recognition as well as for larger service to the 
community: one, Mr. Frank C. Harper’s committee appointed to pro- 
mote the establishment of a national park at the historic Point; the other, 
Mr. William M. Duff’s committee concerned with the preservation 
and suitable marking of what is left of the Indian mound at McKees 
Rocks. 

The society continues its liberal policy with respect to the use of its 
facilities by representatives of institutions and agencies of like purposes. 
Its auditorium has been used for a session of the annual history confer- 
ence of the University of Pittsburgh and for a number of meetings of 
patriotic societies; working space continues to be provided for the staffs 
of two government-supported historical enterprises, the Federal Ar- 
chives and the Federal Writers’ projects; office space continues to be 
reserved for two members of the history department of the University 
of Pittsburgh; and of late Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams has been similarly 
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accommodated for her work in the field of genealogy—to the advan- 
tage, it may be added, of the society’s activities in that field. 

It is hoped that, considering the society’s limitations of resources and 
personnel, there is some cause for gratification over these, the society’s 
principal direct and indirect contributions to the cultural life of the com- 
munity. At the same time such gratification ought not to become or be 
mistaken for complete satisfaction with results achieved. The society has 
obviously yet to measure up to its opportunities, if not, indeed, its duties, 
particularly as an actively developing center of research. In a word, it 
has yet to function on a scale commensurate with the wealth, population, 
historical importance, and cultural needs of the community that it, more 
singly than any other agency in its field, attempts to serve. 


FRANKLIN F. HoLBRook 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Allegheny County: A Sesqui-Centennial Review. Edited by GEORGE 
E. Kexty. (Pittsburgh, Published by the Allegheny County Sesqui- 
Centennial Committee, 1938. xv, 364 p.; revised and enlarged, xv, 
402 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1938, marked the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of Allegheny County. Following the custom established at 
the time of the centennial celebration of 1888, an elaborate printed record 
of the history of the county has been published by the Sesqui-Centennial Com- 
mission under the auspices of the Board of County Commissioners. The vol- 
ume thus produced is the co-operative effort of twenty-two individuals who 
offer in popular form the story of the development and present status of the 
county, and unlike the earlier record of fifty years ago the account of the actual 
celebration is reduced to a minimum. The volume, too, is purposely designed to 
bear more heavily upon the social and cultural history of the region than did its 
predecessor. It is not, however, an attempt to present an exhaustive history of 
the territory, and if at times it may appear to be merely a résumé of the history 
of the city of Pittsburgh it must be remembered that the county owes much of 
its greatness to that city. 

Because each chapter is written by a different individual there is of necessity 
some duplication both of scope and of example. The chapters are on the whole 
well written and are the products of local scholars and authorities in several 
fields. Thus Mr. Henry Hornbostel writes of architecture, Judge Musmanno 
of the law, and Dr. Theodore Diller of medicine. Thus, too, do Dr. Leland D. 
Baldwin and Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, of the history department of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Frank B. Sessa, of the staff of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, contribute respectively an historical review, an essay 
on politics, and an account of cultural growth. The most challenging of the 
chapters, however, is the one on religion, written by well-known representatives 
of the Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew faiths. This particular chapter first ap- 
pears in the revised edition, which also contains a fuller account of the history 
of labor organization in the county. 

For the general reader the book will provide many interesting and informa- 
tive hours. Attractively bound and of convenient size, its physical make-up 
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leaves little to be desired. The illustrations are numerous and well chosen, and 
the minor criticism that no source is given for any of the illustrations will be 
unnoticed by most readers. With one exception no credit is given for any of 
the seven maps, although the first two of them appeared in a 1937 publication 
on the history of Pittsburgh. The lack of an index is a serious defect if the 
volume is to be useful for reference; and the fact that the first reference to the 
actual date of the establishment of the county appears on page 63 may irritate 
some readers, 


Erie Center, University of Pittsburgh Joun W. Harpsrer 


A History of Third Parties in Pennsylvania, 1840-1860. A Dissertation 
Submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Catholic University of America in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Stsrer M. 
THEOPHANE Geary, M. A., Sisters of Charity, Seton Hill, Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. (Washington, D. C., The Catholic University 
of America, 1938. xi, 274 p.) 


Tuis study is an ambitious attempt to portray the complicated picture of the 
Liberty, Native American, Free-soil, Know-nothing, and Republican parties 
in Pennsylvania politics for the period 1840 to 1860. It is presented in an 
interesting style that helps the reader to overlook a number of limitations and 
defects. 


To begin with, it is unfortunate that so broad a study had to be presented in 
one volume. It would have been much more valuable as a serious contribution to 
historical knowledge if the author had chosen one of these parties and developed 
it fully. As it is, much more work remains to be done if a complete understand- 
ing of these movements is to be gained. 


The study begins with a summary account of the history of the Antimasonic 
party in the 1830’s, of the events that brought about its downfall, and of the 
gradual dispersion of its members. The main discussion is then undertaken with 
the rise of the Liberty party followed by the development of the Native Ameri- 
can. The trends developed in these parties are carried over and included in 
the Free-soil and Know-nothing organizations. In turn, the objectives and aims 
of the members of these groups are then joined together to create the Republi- 
can party, which the author labels uncritically “The Triumph of the Liberty 
Movement.” 
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This organization is both interesting and logical, and if the nature of politi- 
cal parties were such as to permit a simplification, the reviewer would hesitate 
to offer criticism. But the factors involved are products of human ingenuity and 
expediency, consequently they become exceedingly complex. 

There is a decided tendency on the part of the author to overemphasize 
national affairs at the expense of state conditions. In the discussion of the Anti- 
masonic and Liberty parties mention is made of international conditions that 
have no immediate importance to politics in Pennsylvania. Again, too much 
stress is placed on the political affairs of Philadelphia and its environs. While it 
is true that this eastern city played an important part in the political history of 
the commonwealth, other districts were not without significance in these move- 
ments. It is true, also, that mention is made of other counties, but not in pro- 
portion to their influence. 

So far as Western Pennsylvania is concerned the politics of Allegheny County 
are considered, but not in proportion to their importance. The influence ex- 
erted by the various counties in the western part of the state on these move- 
ments cannot be discounted too lightly if the conclusions drawn from the study 
are to be valid. 

A more critical attitude toward the opinions of certain newspaper editors and 
their local correspondents would have permitted fairer conclusions. It was but 
natural for these men to present their own views with the hope of convincing 
others that any idea but their own was contrary to the facts. To malign anyone 


opposed to their views was the customary procedure in the partisan papers of 


that period. For example, a Democratic editor’s condemnation of Simon Cam- 
eron, for his efforts to secure election to the United States Senate in 1855, was 
not written without bias, for Mr. Cameron, an “astute politician” without 
doubt, had thwarted the Democrats in their effort to have their own man 
elected. 

Again, to attribute the defeat of Governor William Bigler for re-election in 
1854 to his support of the Schoo] Administration Act of that year and his sup- 
port of the Nebraska bill of the national administration does not account for 
the various other reasons given by the papers of that period. 

Another example might be cited by referring to the election of 1848 in 
which the Whigs and Nativists were accused of “influencing foreigners to be- 
come naturalized.” The question immediately arises, did not the Democrats 
use similar methods and continue to use them throughout the period? At least 
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opposition papers indicate this to be case. Other incidents could be given, all 
of which suggest the need for more careful analysis. 

The author is at her best in giving the backgrounds of the various move- 
ments and in her discussion of the problems involving religious controversies. 
However, more facts supporting her interpretations would have been of value. 

The short biographies given in the footnotes enhance the usefulness of the 
dissertation. The bibliography is rather extensive, but some critical comment 
on the different sources, especially the newspapers, would have been worth 
while. Then, too, the documents available in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and a 
number of other places in Pennsylvania were apparently neglected. 

For an interpretation of this period this study will be of most interest to 
the general reader who is satisfied with an incomplete picture of the factors 
that were to be found in these political movements. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania C. Maxwett Myers 


Tarnished Warrior: Major-General James Wilkinson. By JAMEs 
RrpLey Jacoss, Major, U. S. Army, Retired. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. xx, 380 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


Few prominent figures in American history have earned and received more 
opprobrium than General James Wilkinson. His activities extended over a wide 
area of the national territory and through the most critical half-century of 
national existence. He served with Arnold, Gates, and St. Clair during the 
Revolution and arranged for the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. After a 
short period as clothier-general of the army (1779-81), Wilkinson resigned 
and served as representative from Bucks County in the Pennsylvania Assembly. 
In 1783 he turned from an apparently promising political career and sought his 
fortune as a land speculator and merchant in Kentucky. While playing an active 
part in the various Kentucky assemblies which sought separation from Virginia, 
Wilkinson became a Spanish informer and pensioner. In 1791 he was once 
more in the army, stationed at Fort Washington, Cincinnati, where he helped 
Wayne to pacify the Indians in the Northwest Territory. Wayne’s death in 
1796 left Wilkinson the ranking officer in the army, and he showed consider- 
able ability as an administrator of the posts scattered from Detroit to Natchez. 
He was one of the American commissioners to receive Louisiana from the 
French in 1803. Although he was a failure as governor of Louisiana Territory 
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from 1805-1806, Wilkinson sent Pike and others on important explorations, 
In 1806 he concluded the neutral ground agreement with Herrera, and prepar- 


ed to arouse the somewhat ridiculous tempest over the Burr conspiracy. Burr’s 
trial in 1807 revealed Wilkinson in none too savory a light. His enemies, and 
those of the administration, started an investigation which gave him a coat of 
whitewash in 1808. His administration of the army at New Orleans and Terre 
aux Boeufs in 1809 was miserably incompetent, although the fault was not 
entirely his. Successfully through a court-martial in 1811, in which he was de- 
fended by Roger Brooke Taney, Wilkinson returned to the Southwest where 
he improved the defenses and occupied West Florida. Unfortunately promoted 
to major general, Wilkinson was transferred to the Canadian border in 1813. 
His failures there fit perfectly with the other dreary events of the War of 1812. 
Although acquitted by a court-martial in 1815, Wilkinson’s army career was 
over. He wrote his Memoirs and then tried his hand as a planter on the lower 
Mississippi. In 1822 he sailed for Mexico to collect claims and better his for- 
tunes. He was unable to fulfill the role of an empresario, and died in Mexico 
City in 1825. 

In elaborating upon these and many other incidents in Wilkinson’s career, 
Major Jacobs has written an excellent life of the Tarnished Warrior. The broad 
outlines of the narrative, as well as many of the details, had already been drawn 
by such scholars as Cox, Whitaker, Shepherd, Hay, and others. Although the 
author has made no startling discoveries, he has performed a significant service 
in writing, largely from the sources, a dispassionate and relatively complete 
life of General Wilkinson. Major Jacobs has consulted sources that are widely 
scattered, and he has made good use of secondary material, including theses 
of graduate students at Northwestern University, which he fully acknowledges. 

There are very few errors which caught the reviewer’s attention. An ex- 
ample of very careless proof reading is on page 288. The reference to Miranda 
on page 226 may be considered a misprint, and “deranked” must have been 
intended for “deranged” on page 153. One could easily quarrel with Major 
Jacobs’ accounts of the Pike Sante Fe expedition, the neutral ground agree- 
ment, and the Long expeditions. These episodes should have been handled 
more carefully. There seems to be no reason for citing letters of 1805 and 
1808 to show the location of the general’s son, James Biddle Wilkinson, in 
1813. Moreover, the young man was not near Mobile in June, 1813, but in 
Texas helping Toledo wrest the leadership of a filibustering expedition from 
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Jose Bernardo Gutierrez de Lara. Major Jacobs makes no reference to this 
incident. 

Major Jacobs has maintained an excellent sense of proportion in dealing 
with various phases of Wilkinson’s career. He has provided descriptive material 
against which that career is sharply outlined, and his conclusions are temperate 
and carefully considered. The book is good biography and good history, well 
illustrated with maps and reproductions of portraits. The manuscript material 
is listed in the bibliography according to its geographical location, a practice 
which this reviewer can scarcely commend. There is an adequate index. 


Michigan State College Harris G. WarREN 


Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era. By RoBert A. 
East, Ph.D. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. 387 p.) 


Tuts Columbia University study deals primarily with the origins of the 
corporate and other forms of business. It does much to refute the impressions 
usually given by political histories that the American Revolution was highly 
destructive to trade, that the period of the Confederation was characterized by 
a series of commercial and financial crises, and that orderly economic develep- 
ment awaited the adoption of the Constitution and the initiation of Hamilton- 
ian policies. The author points out that while the Revolution disrupted trade in 
some parts of the country, it acted as a considerable stimulus in other districts 
and that in most places some individuals were being advanced to commercial 
positions of importance. Considerable emphasis is given the claim that the 
Revolution neither led to the expatriation of wealthy loyalists nor indeed even 
to serious persecution. For the most part, it is held, these capitalists remained 
in the country and were accepted as business leaders after the war. The author 
maintains that throughout the Revolution and following years there was con- 
tinuity of commercial development and that the war simply hastened changes 
in business practices and methods of financing already under way. 

The 1780’s were not a period of retrogression characterized by universal 
depression but rather a period of experimentation in methods of trade. New 
commercial families arose, and many old business leaders re-established them- 
selves. The confusion of the post-war period was not tantamount to stagnation. 
Despite the depression in agriculture after the sharp decline in prices in 1785, 


economic activity generally was growing, particularly world commerce. Difficul- 
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ties of that decade tended to weed out many smaller business men and to lead 
to the evolution of more highly organized business groups. The new national 
capitalistic economy became firmly entrenched and led to the development of 
new investment agencies, among them banks and joint stock companies oper- 


ating in land speculation and commerce and to a lesser extent in manufactur- 
ing. The transition in business was most pronounced in the change from per- 
sonally supervised investment in pre-war years to institutionalized management 
by 1792. “Development was thus in the direction of an impersonal and special- 
ized capitalism, though it was to be several decades before the merchant-capi- 
talist would be removed from his central position in the investment system.” 


University of Pittsburgh Guenn E. McLauGHuin 


























HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The annual downtown luncheon meeting of the society, held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel on December 1, drew a group of some sixty members and friends to 
hear an exceptionally able account of “The History of the Early Development 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Bed” by Mr. Howard N. Eavenson of Pittsburgh, an 
outstanding consulting engineer on coal who has made much more than a mere 
hobby of his study of the beginnings and development of coal production in 
this region. Former Governor Fisher presided and Dr. John W. Oliver intro- 
duced the speaker. 


At the meeting of January 3, on the occasion of the society’s annual open 
house to members of affiliated organizations and other interested groups, the 
program was provided by Beta Chapter (University of Pittsburgh) of Phi 
Alpha Theta, national honorary history fraternity, under the direction of its 
founder and national honorary president, Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven. Following 
introductory remarks by Mr. C. Stanton Belfour on the subject, “What is Phi 
Alpha Theta?” papers on the general theme, “Some Phases of the Establish- 
ment of the Federal Government under the New Constitution, with Special 
Emphasis upon the Role of Pennsylvania in That Process,” were presented as 
follows: “James Wilson and the Establishment of the Federal Government,” 
by Miss Anna M. Quattrocchi, teacher of history at Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
Senior High School; “Pennsylvania in the First Session of the First Congress,” 
by Mr. William C. Weaver, teacher of history at Bethel Township High 
School; and “The Washingtons in Pennsylvania in 1789,” by Miss Selma 
Ries, teacher at Glenshaw School. 


Mr. Julian P. Boyd of Philadelphia, librarian of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, addressed the annual meeting of the society, on January 31, on 
the subject, “The Indian Policy of Pennsylvania before and during the French 
and Indian War,” and took occasion, also, to present to the society the con- 
siderable and valuable collection of eighteenth-century Philadelphia news- 
papers described below. At the business session preceding the address, the 
annual reports of the treasurer and the director were presented, and the Honor- 
able James H. Gray, Captain James A. Henderson, and Mr. Thomas Mellon II 


were re-elected trustees for five-year terms. 
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At the meeting of February 28, President Fisher announced the receipt of a 
notice from Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission and secretary of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
cieties, to the effect that the quarterly magazine published by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania had received the first award in the federation’s 
newly inaugurated state-wide contest to determine the outstanding historical 
publication of the past year. Followed the program of the evening in the form 
of unusually instructive and entertaining talks by members of the history faculty 
of the University of Pittsburgh: one by Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, on “Mike 
Fink, King of the Keelboatmen,” and the other by Dr. E. Douglas Branch, on 
“Raystown into Bedford.” 


The following persons were elected to active membership in the society at 
the January and February meetings: Mr. Howard N. Eavenson, Mr. Kenneth 
D. Magruder, Mrs. Thomas J. Miers, and Mrs. Frank C. Osburn, all of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Alexander M. Allan of Turtle Creek; and Richard G. Miller, Esq., 
of Washington. Mr. Eavenson enrolled as a sustaining member and the others 
as annual members. In the same period the Ambridge High School Historical 
Society, of which Miss Avis M. C. Cauley is sponsor, enrolled as an annual 
institutional member. 


Members lost by death, since the last report made here, include Mr. William 
A. Dick of Wilkinsburg, Mr. Carleton S. Koch of Edgewood, and Andrew G. 
Smith, Esq., of Mt. Lebanon. An earlier death not previously noted here is that 
of Mr. Frank C. Osburn of Pittsburgh, who died in May, 1938; and a name 
erroneously included in the last such report (a#te, 21:307—-December, 1938) 
is that of Mr. Francis J. LeMoyne who is far from qualifying for that kind 
of recognition. 


Recent special museum exhibits arranged for meetings of the society have 
served primarily to illustrate its activities, including the collection of new 
materials, the reproduction of documents by microphotography, and the editing 
of the magazine. Also prominently displayed have been recent publications 
in the preparation of which the society had a hand, notably works of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Survey issued by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press; and attention has been similarly called to the volume of Forbes letters 
recently published by the local unit of the Colonial Dames of America. 


The fall meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society was 


held in the chapel of the First Presbyterian Church in Uniontown on Novem- 
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ber 17. The program included singing by the Lafayette Junior High School 
chorus of Uniontown; a number of readings by Mrs. W. A. Hibler; a paper 
on “The Rise of the Anti-Slavery Movement in Southwest Pennsylvania,” by 
Dr. R. Wallace Brewster of the Fayette Undergraduate Center of Pennsylvania 
State College; and an address by the Reverend Dr. William E. Brooks of Mor- 
gantown, the author of Lee of Virginia. The branch is working on an ambitious 
schedule: with the help of Miss Helen Clay Frick it is offering six hundred 
dollars in prizes to school children for essays and projects, and is emphasizing 
the organization and enrollment of junior groups in the schools. Unfortunately, 
it lost its secretary recently through the death of Miss Helen L. Woodhall, an 
outstanding Uniontown business woman, who was also prominent in local 
church, musical, and patriotic society circles. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
The Historical Society of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference of the Method- 


ist Episcopal Church, an institutional member of the society, has recently ex- 
panded its collections on deposit in the library at the Historical Building. 
Three of the more notable additions are: “Memorandum of texts Pr@ Since 
the commencement of his Itinerant ministry,” a manuscript of Robert Boyd 
(1792-1880), presented by his granddaughter, Miss Oral Cecilia Boyd; 
Quarterly Conference Minutes, Washington Circuit, 1832-1861,” or “Stuards 
Book for Washington Ct.,” a gift of Bishop Adna W. Leonard; and “Proceed- 
ings of Quarterly Conferences on Braddocks Field Circuit,” 1835-48, re- 
ceived through Mr. Kenneth D. Magruder. Among the sixty additional publi- 
cations are to be found histories of Methodism; memoirs and reminiscences of 
ministers; hymnals; the Methodist Magazine of the late 1820's; histories of 
individual churches; and souvenir programs and booklets. To the complete file 
of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate have been added several bound volumes 
of the Daily Christian Advocate of other cities. Other additions to the 
Methodist Collection include several series of pictures of bishops, conference 
delegates, leading lay members of congregations, and churches of the tri-state 
area; and mounted newspaper clippings partially destroyed by fire. 


Miss Gertrude Bensinger of Franklin has presented through Mr. George H. 
McCune a number of manuscripts and publications from among the effects of 
her father, the late Frank H. Bensinger. Included are two albums of autographs 
of members of the United States House of Representatives in the sessions of 
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1859-61 and 1875-77; an Aélas of the Oil Region of Pennsyloania, published 
by F. W. Beers, A. D. Ellis, and G. G. Soule (New York, ©1865); and The 
Domain of Oil and Gas: an Industrial Number of the Oil City Derrick, 
December 15, 1917. 


From Miss B. B. Little, now of Berkeley, California, the society has received 
a number of interesting Pittsburgh items, including Harris’ Pittsburgh Direc- 
tory for 1837; a Manual of the Duquesne Greys, 1876; a business card of the 
old firm of Little, Baird & Patton; an old photograph of the home of William 
Tate at Craig and Forbes Streets; and a fragment of an old postal draft counter- 
signed by Tho. M. Tate as auditor, Post Office Department. 


A valuable source of information for the history of the German-speaking 
elements of the Pittsburgh district and the surrounding regions, particularly 
in the troubled years of the World War, has been made available through the 
presentation, by Mr. I. E. Hirsch of Pittsburgh, of the original minute book 
of the Neeb-Hirsch Publishing Company, 1900-1929, publishers of the daily 
Volksblatt und Freiheits-Freund and, until 1917, of the weekly Fretheits 
Freund und Pittsburger Courier. Mr. Hirsch was vice president of the com- 
pany during most of the period of its existence. 


To Mr. George S. Wisecarver, district supervisor for southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania of the WPA Historical Records Survey, the society is again indebted for 
the gift of a transcript of a document of historical interest, namely, the minute 
book, 1815-41, of the English Quaker Meeting House located about a mile 
from Pleasant Grove in Washington County. 


A photostatic copy of an unpublished letter of George Washington, recently 
discovered among the Gage Papers at the William L. Clements Library, has 
been presented by Mr. Charles F. Chubb of Pittsburgh, with the usual re- 
strictions on publication in such cases. In the letter, dated May 17, 1768, and 
evidently addressed to the governor of Virginia, Washington discusses at some 
length certain aspects of transportation and settlement in the trans-Allegheny 


region. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Julian P. Boyd, librarian of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Mary H. McKesson of New York has presented through 


him a collection of over four hundred Philadelphia newspapers of the yean 
from 1759 to 1789, a period almost exactly conterminous with that during 
which the frontier post and town of Pittsburgh had no newspaper of its own. 
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Some 424 issues of the Pennsylvania Gazette comprise the bulk of the file, but 
there are also one or two copies each of six other newspapers of the period. 


Mr. H. A. Phillips has presented a four-volume Real Estate Plat-Book of the 
City of Pittsburgh, with a supplement, and a two-volume Real Estate Plat-Book 
of the City of Allegheny, all published by the Philadelphia firms of G. M. 
Hopkins Company, Griffith M. Hopkins, or Henry W. Hopkins in the years 
1900-1907. 

Two early Pittsburgh imprints are included in a collection of pamphlets, 
broadsides, and other materials, printed and manuscript, recently received as 
gifts from Mr. William H. Vodrey, treasurer of the East Liverpool Historical 
Society. One is a seventeen-page pamphlet entitled, A Catechetical Orthog- 
raphy; Introductory to a New Spelling Book Intended Hereafter to be Pub- 
lished, by Nathan B. Derrow, V.D.M., in New Connecticut (Pittsburgh, 
Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum, 1813); the other, a thirty-one-page pamphlet 
entitled, The Grave, 2 Poem, by Dr. Blair (Pittsburgh, Butler & Lambdin, 
1817). 


President Fisher has presented to the society his copy of the noteworthy 
volume of Indian Treaties Printed by Benjamin Franklin, 1736-1762, re- 
centy published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, with an introduction 
by Carl Van Doren and historical and bibliographical notes by Julian P. Boyd. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert McKay have contributed the following works to the 
society’s collection of background materials: The People’s Illustrated & Descrip- 
tive Family Atlas of the World (Chicago, 1886); Progress of Nations: The 
Story of the World and Its Peoples, ten volumes (Chicago, 1930-31); The 
Soldier in Our Civil War: A Pictorial History of the Conflict, two volumes 
(New York, 1886-87); and The White House Gallery of Official Portraits of 
the Presidents (1901). 


Other gifts to the library include: Collections of the New-York Historical 
Society, for the Year 1809, volume one (New York, 1811), from Mr. Thomas 
Mellon IL; Report of Transit Commissioner to the Honorable Mayor and the 
City Council of the City of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1917); Soldiers Two: 
Gentlemen Ever and Unafraid (Pittsburgh, 1927), published by the donor, 
Mr. G. W. Gerwig, as a memorial to Charles W. and Percy McGrew Gerwig; 
Historical Sketch of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, by Mrs. William McCracken (1928), the gift of Dr. Elizabeth B. Cow- 
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ley; One Hundred Years of Progress: West Deer Township, 1837-1937, by 
the Revs. H. M. Hughes and A. B. Weisz, from Mr. Curtis S. Schwab of Gib- 
sonia; Torrence and Allied Families, by Robert M. Torrence (Philadelphia, 
1938), from the author; and two copies of the Writings of General John 
Forbes, edited by Dr. Alfred P. James (Menasha, Wis., 1938), from Mrs. 
William Reed Thompson. 


The Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh has placed on indefinite deposit with 
the society copies of miniatures of a number of members of the Schenley and 
related families, including General James O’Hara, William Croghan, Captain 
Edward W. H. Schenley, Mary Croghan Schenley, and her daughter and 
granddaughter, Mrs. Charles Ridley and Miss Alberta Ridley. 


By the terms of her will, the late Miss Emilie McCreery, long an active 
member of the society, bequeathed to it an oil portrait of “Sallie” McKee, 
daughter of the founder of McKeesport and one of the belles of her day. 


A miniature of General Richard Butler (1743-1791), member of the Bou- 
quet expedition of 1764, Revolutionary soldier, Indian agent, state senator, and 
common pleas judge, has been presented by his great-granddaughter, Miss 


Mary Meason Henry of Uniontown. 


Mr. Alexander C. Robinson of Sewickley has presented a framed copy of 
the N. Currier colored lithograph of the “Great Conflagration of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April roth, 1845,” and a framed copy of the rare if not unique colored 
lithograph of “The Great Conemaugh-Valley Disaster,-Flood & Fire at Johns- 
town, Pa., May 31st, 1889,” copyrighted in 1890 by Kurz & Allison, Chicago. 


A conch horn used by General John Minor, who was in command of several 
forts in southwestern Pennsylvania in pre-Revolutionary days, has been loaned 
to the society by Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Miers of Pittsburgh, subject to recall 
by her daughter. The horn, once used to call settlers to a fort when the Indians 
were raiding, has come down by way of the matriarchal line through Mrs. John 
Crawford, Mrs. P. L. Cramer, and Mrs. Miers’ mother, Mrs. James H. 
Matthews. 








